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The Family 


American home is war’s 
greatest casualty 


“THE basic moral principle of 

Domestic Society is: The 
family is the natural unit of so- 
ciety and the right of education 
belongs primarily to the parents, 
not to the State. 

The family is, in the natural 
order, the only divine institution 
in the world. God did not found 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, the C.1.0., the National 
League, or the U.S.S.R.; but in 
making man and woman, who 
find their natural complement in 
one another, and whose children 
are the incarnation of their mu- 
tual love, God did found the 
family. 

As the family is the divinely 
organized society of the natural 
order, so the Church is the di- 
vinely organized society of the 
supernatural order. Since grace 
is built on nature, the Church 
cannot destroy the natural rights 
of society. The family, therefore, 
as a society, precedes both the 
State and the Church. 

Since the family is the natural 
unit of society and precedes both 
the State and the Church in na- 
ture and in time, it follows that 
the parents and not the State 
have the primary and normal 
right of education—as is evident 
from the fact that the education 
of the children is the concern of 
the parents long before it is the 
concern of anyone else. The fam- 


Comes First 
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ily holds directly from the Cre- 
ator the inalienable right to 
educate. This right is inviolable 
by any power on earth. The 
State exists for the family, the 
family does not exist for the 
State. 


Teacher Only Helps 


The parents may, if they wish, 
delegate the exercise of this 
right to the State; but even then, 
the primary responsibility for 
the education of the child re- 
mains with the parent, not with 
the teacher. The teacher only 
supplements, but never sup- 
plants, either the right or duty 
of parents. The function of the 
State when it receiyes this dele- 
gation is merely to protect and 
foster, but never to absorb, 
either the individual or the fam- 
ily, or to substitute itself for 
them. 


The teacher, always acts in the 
name of thé p#rents,,not in the 
name of the State, though’ the 
State, to. safeguard its citjzen- 
ship,.may guarautee. the. effici- 
ency of. the teachers. .A teacher 
receives -his, mission from hu- 
manity, not from ihe goyern- 
ment. Whatever authority he ex- 
ercises over the children,’ to 
teach, control, and discipline 
them, comes from God, through 
the parents, and not from the 
State, except insofar as the 


* An Address given in the Catholic Hour radio program, February 6, 1944, 
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State acts on behalf of the par- 
ents. To make the teacher the 
representative of the State, as 
happened in Nazi Germany, is to 
make him the guardian of a 
party, its fleeting policies, its 
ideologies. its theories — and 
thus an enemy of culture, of tra- 
dition, and of humanity. 

This basic principle of do- 
mestic society, that the primary 
and normal right of education 
belongs to the parents and not 
to the State, is a conclusion of 
the moral law. It is not Catholic 
doctrine exclusively, but because 
Catholics are most insistent on 
the moral law, it has wrongly be- 
come identified as Catholic teach- 
ing. As a matter of fact it is 
part of the legal tradition of the 
United States enthroned in both 
the 14th Amendment and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court Says: 


For example, the Supreme 
Court of the United States hand- 
ed down this decision: “The fun- 
damental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments: in this 
Union repose .exchides ‘any gen- 
eral the Btate to 
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ardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child 
is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations” 
(Pierce vs Society of The Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 268 
U.S. 510). 


Putty In Their Hands 


It perhaps would be well for 
parents to examine their con- 
sciences in the light of this 
moral principle. Are they real- 
izing their responsibilities? 

Too many parents today shift 
their responsibility to the school 
and assume, that by doing so, 
they have fulfilled their parental 
obligations. Have they forgotten 
that the education of their chil- 
dren is their concern six years 
before it becomes the concern of 
the school? A rough calculation 
will show too that when school- 
ing starts the child still spends 
about 85 per cent. of his time 
at home. 

The child has been given by 
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God to the parents as so much 
putty in their hands, and how 
the little ones will be moulded 
and formed, is the primary re- 
sponsibility of the home. There 
is such a thing in the Providence 
of God as “mother-craft” and 
“father-craft,” but there never 
was a time when these noble pro- 
fessions were in such danger of 
being lost. Sending a child to 
school no more acquits the par- 
ents of responsibility to educate, 
than sending a child to a swim- 
ming pool acquits the parents of 
their duty to insist on cleanli- 
ness. 

What has complicated and in- 
tensified parental irresponsibility 
is the fact that most schools to- 
day assume that education con- 
sists only in the imparting 
of knowledge. This is an egre- 
gious error, because knowledge 
is only a part of education. The 
whole man must be educated, and 
this means the will must be 
trained as well as the intellect. 
More important still is the for- 
mation of character, the right 
ordering of conscience, and the 
formation of personality, none 
of which can adequately be giv- 
en in a school which deliberately 
rejects the teaching of morality 
and religion. Plato was right, 
when, a few centuries before the 
advent of Christianity, he taught 
that the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is the inculcation of the 
distinction of right and wrong. 

Deserted Children 


Never before in the history of 
the world was there so much 
knowledge; and never before so 
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little coming to the knowledge of 
the Truth. Never before so much 
straining for life; never before 
so many unhappy lives. Never 
before so much science; never be- 
fore was it so used for the de- 
struction of human life. 


In the face of this, then, shall 
parents not see that it is not the 
intellects of the world that have 
gone wrong; it is consciences. 
Reason without moral purpose 
can be reason at the service of 
evil as well as reason at the 
service of good. And funda- 
mentally, it is not the schools 
that are to blame; it is the par- 
ents. The right to education be- 
longs to them. 

A final indication of the break- 
down of parental authority is the 
present tendency of mothers 
who, outside of cases of neces- 
sity, work outside the home to 
the utter neglect and detriment 
of their children. In Los An- 
geles not long ago a social work- 
er counted 45 infants locked in 
cars at a single parking lot while 
their mothers were at work in 
war plants. In jam-packed War- 
ren Township, outside of Detroit, 
children who go to school on an 
afternoon shift have actually 
been sent out to wander the 
streets at night so they will sleep 
later and not wake up their 
working parents early in the 
morning. 

The root of this trouble is in 
the home, and those who talk 
about more nurseries, better 
playgrounds, curfews, better 
milk, and more dance halls, are 
perhaps diminishing the effect, 
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but not removing the cause. Be- 
hind every delinquent child is a 
delinquent parent. Behind every 
broken youth is a broken home. 

The recent war’s greatest 
casualty is—the American home. 


America’s Future 


The future of America is in 
the homes. This sounds like a 
platitude, but it is not, for unless 
the home is sound, America will 
not be sound. 


The rebirth of the home is 
conditioned upon three factors, 
all of which are grounded in the 
moral law: 

First, marriage is a perma- 
nent bond, until death. There 
are only two words in the vo- 
cabulary of love: “you” and “al- 
ways.” “You” because love is 
unique; “Always” because love 
is timeless. No one ever said, 
“T will love you for 2 years and 
6 months.” The modern rubbish 
about sex confuses feeling with 
love, an organic reaction with 
an act of will, and falsely be- 
lieves that when the “thrill” is 
gone, marriage is ended, forget- 
ful that in marriage, as in run- 
ning a race, there is a second 
wind. 

What the modern calls the 
“thrill” is only the choke that 
starts the motor; moderns never 
stay together long enough to en- 
joy the thrill of driving. 

The frosting is not the cake, 
but the moral law says you may 
not take the frosting unless you 
eat the cake. One of the great 
values of a vow is that it keeps 
couples together during the 


shock of the first cold plunge, 
that later on they might en- 
joy the swim. 

Love is life’s courier and must 
not linger only in the rivers of 
rapture, but must launch out in- 
to the deeper and more authen- 
tic waters where the single hap- 
piness of “being together” mir- 
rors the mystery of God’s eter- 
nity and reflects the harmonies 
of the Triune God. 

Must Bear Fruit 


Second, marriage by its very 
nature is destined to bear fruit, 
for love is mutual self-giving 
which ends in self-recovery. All 
love is creative—even God’s. All 
love tends to an incarnation— 
even God’s. The spark of love 
caught from the flames of Heav- 
en’s altars, was not given to 
scorch the flesh, but to solder 
life. The only reason life ever 
surrenders itself to life, is to 
meet the challenge of death and 
conquer individual impotence by 
filing up the other’s lacking 
measure in the birth of their 
mutual love. 

As the marriage of earth and 
tree is messianic to new life, so 
man and woman must not make 
a covenant with death, but in 
obedience to nature’s law, pay 
back life’s loan of life with life 
and not with death. In vain will 
they who break the lute of God’s 
designs, ever hope to snare the 
music. Humanity is the quarry, 
husband and wife the sculptors, 
and every child they beget a liv- 
ing stone to be fitted and com- 
pacted into the temple, the cor- 
nerstone of which is God. 


THE FAMILY COMES FIRST 


Third, marriage can prosper 
only on condition of sacrifice. All 
love craves a cross—even God’s. 
True love is sacrificial. That is 
why courtship is characterized 
by gift-giving—a surrender of 
what one has. In marriage this 
sacrificial love should deepen by 
a surrender of what one is. Be- 
cause too many measure their 
love for another by the pleasure 
which the other gives, they are 
in reality not in love, but in the 
swamps of selfishness. Hence to 
preserve the family, the greatest 
sorrow of each member should be 
to be outdone by the cherished 
rival in the least advantage of 
self-giving. 

Our poor frail human souls 
at best are like jangled strings, 


made toneless by self love; and 
not until we tighten them with 
self discipline can we attune 
them to those harmonies that 
come from God, wherein each 
having given to the other host- 
age of its heart, finds itself free 
in the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

Peace first came to the world 
when the Wise Men discovered a 
family. And the dawn of true 
and lasting peace will come 
again when other wise men re- 
turn to homes where, in the new 
vision of domesticity, they see 
the human family of father, 
mother, and children, as the re- 
verse order of the Holy Fam- 
ily: A Child, a mother, and a 
father. 


A Quiz on Ten Famous Americans 
VINCENT EDWARDS 
Each of the following has an association with a famous 
American. Can you tie them to the right names? For every 
correct answer give yourself 10 points. A score of 70 is fair, 
80 good and 90, excellent. But if your mark falls below 60, you 
had better arrange more “dates” with the American history 


shelves of your school library. 


The correct answers will be found on page 10. 


woman in Washington. 


Two lanterns hung in a Boston church tower. 

A telegraph cable across the Atlantic Ocean. 

A beach on the coast of North Carolina. 

An estate on the Hudson River at Hyde Park, New York. 
A song that was written in the early dawn by a Boston 


6. A memorial address at a battlefield cemetery in Pennsyl- 


vania. 


7. An important paper written by a great Virginian and 
signed by fifty-four patriots on a July day in 1776, 

8. A tailor shop in a town in Tennessee. 

9. A plantation home on the Potomac River. 


10. An island in Manila Bay. 
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This Is My Land 


Helen C. Califano 


‘THIS is my land, a vast por- 

tion of earth with the girth 
of a continent and bounded to 
the east and the west by infinite 
waters. A new world of incom- 
parable physical frontiers and 
of equally breathless mental hori- 
zons. It is a glorious land with 
glittering sands upon it and shin- 
ing loam heavy with mystery 
and the patience of ten thousand 
years. 

To the north are the pine 
woods covered with snows in the 
winter, fragrant and green in the 
summer. To the south, are 
giant rains followed by passion- 
ate suns with the inevitable fe- 
cundity of life and of color. From 
a train window, the proud trav- 
eler watches elms turn into 
palms, wheat into cotton, the 
northern lakes of Superior, Mich- 
igan and Huron into the drug- 
ging beauty of a Georgia spring. 
Like great protective walls about 
an enchanted kingdom the Rock- 
ies, jagged and majestic, rise 
from the plains to face the Pa- 
cific; the Appalachians, rolling 
and wooded, guard the Atlantic. 
High in the mountains, in purple 
gorges and in canyons filled with 
twilight, cold waters roar and 
tumble, making music of cos- 
mic dimensions. Western pla- 
teaus and arid wastes like so 
much grief long spent and for- 
gotten; Death Valley, the Mo- 
have Desert, bleak and forsaken 


There’s a lot to it— 
to learn and to love 


under blistering skies; mesas and 
Dakota Bad Lands sprawled in 
grotesque desolation—all mark 
the land with heartbreak and 
with cryptic mystic splendor. 
Inland lie the central wheat 
fields and endless miles of corn, 
a treasure house of living gold 
like a rectangular sea of flaming 
yellow. An imposing system 
of rivers and water-ways re- 
sembling colossal veins of sil- 
ver springs from the midriff of 
the Mississippi. Great gusty 
rivers with singing names from 
the Indian—the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Arkansas, the Osage, 
the Wabash, the Kankakee, the 
Cheyenne, the Monongahela. 


The States’ Glories 


This is my land, a union of 
states all separate with sharp 
air-tight boundaries like so many 
blocks on a board of checkers, 
yet each with a destiny that is 
bound with the same proud 
promise of its neighbors. Rhode 
Island the little sister, Texas 
the blustering brother. The 
former a stretch of rough east- 
ern shore where white maned 
waves break in spume and in 
mist, the latter an empire boast- 
ful and windblown. Charged with 
an energy too great to contain 
it, pushing and eager, Maine 
bulges upward, California bags 
into the western sea, Texas dips 
at the Rio Grande. The sky like 
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a great horn of plenty pours 
over the grasslands of the Da- 
kotas, over Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, and touches with a blue gold 
light the sagebrush of Nevada. 
Holiness dwells in Utah, in Mon- 
tana and in Wyoming; their 
snow covered peaks and grey 
gleaming glaciers, their crystal 
lakes and watchful forests most 
truly magnify the Lord. The 
seasons move from state to state 
in majesty and might. Spring 
in the Carolinas breathes a love- 
liness that one can scarcely bear, 
azaleas burning deep red glory, 
mountainsides of blues saying 
prayers. Autumn wanders in 
New Hampshire like a gypsy 
spectrum clad turning trees to 
gold and rubies and to garnets 
flashing flame. In the summer, 
California trembles neath a 
blasting sun, its vast terrains of 
lava, its illimitable veldte, and 
its regions tawny and as stone 
pocked as the hills of Spain. 


The Common Good 


Some states bear special gifts 
of spirit to the pool of common 
good. Virginia leads with presi- 
dents; Vermont rears poet kings; 
Oklahoma breeds a race of clean 
and gallant men. Others swell 
the long proud list of forty-eight 
in all;—Kentucky known as the 
Blue Grass State, Pennsylvania 
the Keystone State, New York 
the stately Empire State, Massa- 
chusetts the old Bay State, In- 
diana the Hoosier State. Side by 
side and without corroding hates, 
they stand as one through good 
or ill, these great United States. 
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This is my land, a sisterhood 
of teeming cities and of fragrant 
country towns. Of quiet drowsy 
county seats and gaudy summer 
places, of gleaming scientific cen- 
ters reaching to the sky, and 
lonely ugly mining towns midst 
scenes of moving grandeur, of 
Capitals composed and queenly 
in the shade of golden domes, and 
of smoky mill towns humming 
songs of shuttle and of loom. It 
is Washington, D.C., when cherry 
blossoms fringe the Basin walls 
with pink and purple flowers; it 
is Sudbury guarding mellow 
memories of a Wayside Inn 
where many years ago a poet and 
a Spanish Student, a theologian, 
the Landlord and sundry others 
told tales before the fire; it is 
Ithaca cool and manicured on an 
August day as girls and boys in 
twos and threes sit under trees 
of Cornell’s rolling campus and 
talk about new poetry and of a 
better world. To those who know 
us but a little, it is Manhattan 
cut by canyons filled with ener- 
getic millions driven by a rest- 
less fever,—and Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, jungles of ma- 
chines and smoke rising from 
great unseen fires,—Boston and 
old Philadelphia, history rich 
with cultural roots deep in the 
native soil—and San Francisco 
with its golden gate gazing out- 
ward to the sea. Eyes that shine 
with lights of home discern the 
spires of quaint San Pablo with 
its scant five thousand souls, 
Martha’s Vineyard blue and 
white like china set for tea, Las 
Vegas burgeoning like a flower 
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of dust upon the ashen desert, 
Saint Augustine with under- 
tones of ancient Catholic Spain, 
Mobile with its wrought iron 
gates and scent of wild magnolia, 
Emporia with its proud remem- 
brances of William Allen White. 
Then there are Springfield 
watching still the grave of one 
Abe Lincoln and Valley Forge 
where dead men walk with thou- 
sands of the living. 


A Melting Pot 


This is my land, a melting pot 
of many faiths and races, and 
ageless noble cultures. New Eng- 
land steeped in the tradition of 
the Puritan and Pilgrim, cher- 
ishing a love of learning; the 
Southland with its code of honor, 
and expansive leisure, and its 
pillared houses filled with sun- 
shine and with joy. The West 
builds ever upward upon lessons 
learned in travail, lessons of re- 
lentless rigor from the early 
darksome years when ox teams 
lumbered onward through the 
lonely fearful purple with their 
precious loads of men and dreams 
and visions of a brighter dawn. 
And the present was eased only 
by the sound of future longings 
breaking on a distant shore. 

Along the wide Pacific music of 
the breakers mingles with metal- 
lic chants of temple bells once 
part of China’s sad gray dusk. 
Sunburnt brown adobe houses 
squatting in the sunshine of the 
South and of the West, slow 
pale fires in the desert—kindle 
ever present memories of a brave 
and valiant past when, unchal- 


lenged, tribes of red men roamed 
the land in scornful pride. Other 
men whose fathers stalked the 
jungles of a dark mysterious 
realm are with us bringing to 
our way of life rich laughter and 
hot pain. At the windows of 
wide farm lands scattered across 
the central prairies are faces 
keen as old Norse stories born 
in Norway’s magic fiords. The 
state of Louisiana is the foster 
child of France; Florida missions 
old and crumbling are part of 
Christian Rome. City streets are 
passing pageants of old worlds 
and of new, Jew and Gentile, 
Swede and Russian, Dane and 
German, Pole, Italian, Scot and 
Hindu, Dutch and Irish. Each 
contributes to the total. All 
have prospered and gone for- 
ward. Free speech, free schools, 
free adoration, gifts of free men 
of all nations meet in one great 
shining vessel. The stuff poured 
from the crucible is something 
new and deeply moving, the sin- 
cere American. 


The Good And Brave 


This is my land, one of many 
common men whose lives were 
good and brave. Frontiersmen 
like Daniel Boone, who, with 
tomahawk, faced the Shawnee’s 
wrath to hunt for buffalo and elk 
at will; Lewis and Clarke who 
blazed slim trails through the 
unknown to carry the flag to the 
western sea. When strife and 
grievance filled the years, bold 
men rose like corn in the night, 
Paul Revere crossing into Med- 
ford town with fateful news in 
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the white moonlight and Adams, 
whose first name was Samuel, 
and John Hancock shouting 
words of righteous anger and 
defiance down Boston’s cobbled 
streets as Patrick Henry spoke 
the immortal “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” Our greatest 
are with neither blemish nor 
with stain, George Washington 
of Virginia, Abe Lincoln of II- 
linois. Men of quiet courage fill 
the record, Franklin quaint and 
noble writing from Penn’s lovely 
city, “Our cause is the cause of 
all mankind”—Jefferson of king- 
ly mien, the champion of little 
men, loving freedom like a ban- 
ner. Others wore the uniform 
and drenched the page with 
heroes’ blood,—John Paul Jones 
whose glory was to fight his 
country’s battles on the sea, 
George Rogers Clark knee deep 
in muck at old Vincennes, the 
Generals Meade and Lee at Get- 
tysburg, our weary boys in all 
the war scarred villages of earth. 


Lead To Heaven’s Door 


Lives of men who dared to 
dream illuminate the nation’s 
story like lights along a low 
flat shore—Whitney who made 
cotton king, Baldwin and his 
iron horse, Morse who bound the 
earth with voice, Bell who flashed 
great tidings through astonished 
space, Edison the greatest of 
them all. The roll of honor 
stretches across the land from 
shore to shore like a path of 
glory leading to Heaven’s own 
door. 


This is my land, a land of 


simple homes erect in quiet dig- 
nity in city and in lonely cove, 
on Main Street and on moon 
drenched ranch, on modest farms 
and vast plantations. Some are 
low and small and kind, discreet 
and tranquil like a Quaker; some 
are wide and cool and easing. 
At Christmas time their windows 
shine with holly and with laugh- 
ter, at Easter there are lilies 
pure and waxen. The light that 
streams through is clean and un- 
afraid. The fireplace in the liv- 
ing-room lends warmth and 
cheer, a gleaming stove in the 
kitchen speaks of cakes and of 
endless apple pies. There are 
a piano and a radio, a dog and a 
cat, a Chinese vase and ivory 
lamps arranged with jealous care 
and somewhere where he likes it 
best is Dad’s special chair. In 
shaded yards on summer days 
the children play in sand boxes 
with shovel and with pail and 
pretend they’re by the sea, while 
on a vacant lot closeby school- 
boys pitch and throw and dodge 
with cheeks flushed hotter than 
the sky. The family vegetable 
patch wilts beneath the August 
sun, chipped rows of frilly pars- 
ley, and bright green lettuces, 
purple cabbages, and peppers 
shaped like bells. A bicycle leans 
upon the lawn; on the shining 
porch the boys play checkers and 
the men play chess. Each week 
the wash is hung to dry, linens 
and baby things, little girls’ 
dresses striped and _ checked, 
blossom white blouses swelling 
with the breeze, here and there 
bits of lace from far away lands. 
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On Sunday morning it’s Mass 
and the Communion Rail, on Sun- 
day night it’s nice to eat by can- 
dle light. 
Stirring Traditions 

This is my land, a country of 
stirring traditions. To help 
those who suffer is part of our 
heritage, to be warm and with 
hearts that are easily quickened, 
to reach out beyond the limits of 
country and race to those who 
are in pain. Hospitals and 
schools, shelters for the homeless, 
centers of scientific knowledge, 
these are our gifts to those who 
most need them. Food for the 
starving, clothes for the naked, 
a great burning brightness for 
eyes clouded with tears. Our 
way is to share with the world 
material riches and those of the 
spirit and to know great joy 
when this land brings hope to 
other peoples. Here it is given 
that people of various faiths and 
different denominations live side 
by side as good neighbors; back 
of apparent diversity functions a 
binding brotherhood, a unity in 


essentials. Fraternity is a habit 
with us. Each man finds that 
kindness and consideration are a 
creed upon which all may agree. 
Each confirms within his heart 
the efficacy of a happy home, the 
enlightenment of education, the 
gracious influence of culture, the 
holy comfort of religion. The 
spirit of the land is aboriginal 
and is eternal. It followed the 
wagon tracks across. purple 
orange prairies and threatening 
precipice, pushing the wilder- 
ness into the sea. It sat with 
weary travellers around the fires 
of hopeful bivouacs and robbed 
them of sleep for visions as wide 
as the spreading night It is 
a sense of justice which does not 
limit but seeks to share, a con- 
tempt for unfairness, a proud 
self-reliance, a hatred of tyran- 
ny. It comforted the dying at 
Guam and at Anzio, it gave pur- 
pose to Guadacanal and the sor- 
rowful beaches of Normandie. 
Some call it a passionate love of 
freedom; some sa},it’s reaching 
for God. 


Answers to a Quiz on Ten Famous Americans 


1. Paul Revere 
Cyrus W. Field 

8. Orville and Wilbur Wright, in- 
ventors of the airplane which 


was first flown at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina 


4. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


. Julia Ward Howe, author of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” 


6. Abraham Lincoln 


7. Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence 


8. Andrew Johnson, the seven- 
teenth U. S. President, who 
started out in life as a tailor 


9. George Washington 
10. General Douglas MacArthur 
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A Fake Formula for Peace 


Let birth preventers 
kill off the people 


{T seemed certain to happen. 

With people tired of war and 
eager for permanent peace; with 
one formula for peace after an- 
other being offered the public 
it was almost unthinkable that 
the anti-lifers would fail to 
come bounding forth with their 
panacea for all the major ills 
of the world—contraception— 
and recommend it also as a rem- 
edy for war, a way to a peaceful 
world. 

A growing number of books 
and brochures, of articles in 
papers and periodicals have been 
setting forth in attractive form 
this fake formula for peace. 
“There is not enough for all,” 
they argue. “The world is over- 
populated. . . the result is war,” 
they go on to say in substance. 
“The logical solution is fewer 
. disseminate con- 
traceptive propaganda, and wars 
will cease; the dove of peace will 
find a permanent abiding place 
on this earth.” 


Stop War Fears! 


A few weeks ago, for instance, 
a prominent daily carried a re- 
view of a _ recently published 
volume that peddled this decep- 
tive formula for peace. It was 
really written as a news story, 
and the caption bore the words: 
“Fear war and chaos in 655 


years.” In even larger print fol- 
lowed the words indicating the 


Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


proposed means for forestalling 
the impending catastrophe— 
“Birth control held road to last- 
ing peace.” Then, referring to 
the “scientists” who reportedly 
backed the volume, the item went 
on to say: “They urge the teach- 
ing of the use of contraceptives 
among married people in the 
axis countries and the encour- 
agement of such uses in United 
Nations and neutral countries.” 

How “scientific” the volume 
referred to is, a mere paging 
through it readily indicates. The 
truth is, it is cluttered with reck- 
less statements, with premises 
that will not hold water, and 
with conclusions that are patent- 
ly wrong or highly debatable to 
say the least. “If present trends 
continue,” it asserts, for in- 
stance, “the world population 
will increase from its present 
2,200,000,000, to upwards of 
3,000,000,000 and conceivably to 
4,400,000,000, in the next 55 
years.” Is the public expected to 
be gullible enough to see no 
more than a trifling difference 
between the figures 3,000,000,000 
and 4,400,000,000? Or, is it real- 
ly to believe that the same hu- 
man race, which over its entire 
life span reached the number of 
2,200,000,000 individuals, will 
now in the space of 55 years 
double its size—grow to 4,400,- 
000,000? 

A number of other prominent 
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dailies have drawn attention to 
this particular book to which 
reference has been made. There 
are not a few other volumes 
more or less of the same stripe 
on the market today. 

Perhaps the most arresting 
fact about this propaganda re- 
garding an alleged over-popula- 
tion and the proffered solution 
for the problem, namely contra- 
ception, is that it does not ema- 
nate from the more populous 
peoples of the world at all but 
from the less populous. It comes 
from those with declining birth 
rates, not from those with con- 
sistently high birth rates. It 
comes from the Western World 
with its foreboding threat of de- 
cay and decline, not from the 
Eastern World with its “teem- 
ing millions.” More particularly 
arresting to us in the United 
States is the fact that it comes 
chiefly from our own country. 
And that should make it a mat- 
ter of deep concern to us. It 
should make any and_ every 
American—and that even quite 
aside from more distinctively 
moral considerations — look 
searchingly into the real situa- 
tion that confronts us_ before 
giving any credence or encour- 
agement whatever to such a pro- 
posed formula for peace. 

Here’s The Picture 

The truth is, the United 
States has already suffered 
severely from contraceptive pro- 
paganda. Its birth rate has for 
quite some time past been on the 
down grade. Far from facing a 
problem of over-population, it 


faces the very contrary. It is 
actually menaced by a threat of 
decline and decay. There seems 
little point in recording here in 
any detail the mass of statistics 
that are available to uphold that 
contention. They have been set 
forth time and again. It is well- 
known and acknowledged, for in- 
stance, that our larger cities are 
failing by approximately one- 
third to reproduce themselves. 


Depopulation And Decline 


And it is known and acknowl- 
edged that our rural birth rate 
is now also falling precipitately. 
However, we might to advantage 
quote a_ particularly startling 
line or two from the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, a Federal Gov- 
ernment publication, that is to 
the point. Referring in a fairly 
recent issue to the “Maldistribu- 
tion of children and income in 
non-farm families with incomes 
and salaries only,” the publica- 
tion stated: “Nearly half of 
these children are in one-seventh 
of the families which have one 
or two children. Almost half the 
families have no children.” Is it 
necessary to argue further, in 
view of such an astounding asser- 
tion, that the real problem of the 
United States is not over-popula- 
tion, but quite the contrary—a 
spiraling downward of the birth 
rate, a serious threat of eventual 
depopulation and decline? 

Incidentally the situation is 
much the same in the Western 
World rather generally. 

Now, over against this, what 
do we find elsewhere? What do 
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we find in the Eastern World? 
That should be a matter of par- 
ticular interest in this day when 
East and West have suddenly 
been brought so closely together 
through the radio and air trans- 
portation. Or, take more spe- 
cifically the two most numer- 
ous peoples of the Eastern 
World—and for that matter, of 
the entire world—the Chinese 
and Indians. What do we find in 
their case? Do we find among 
them the virulent disease of 
contraception and its deadly toll? 
Do we find there a threat of de- 
population and decline? The an- 
swer in both instances is in the 
negative. And, incidentally, in so 
far as war and peace are con- 
cerned, is it not a fact that these 
two most populous groups of the 
world were not among the ones 
that initiated the world wars 
that have characterized our gen- 
evation? 
Or Take Russia 

Or again, take Russia—which 
incidentally happens to stand 
astride the line of demarcation 
between the Eastern and the 
Western World. She has a popu- 
lation that is considerably larger 
than that of the United States. 
She has a birth rate that is con- 
sistently higher than that of the 
Western countries. She is one of 
the United Nations—one of 
those countries the “scientists” 
say should teach their peoples 
birth control. But is she doing 
so? Is Russia deluging her peo- 
ple with contraceptive propa- 
ganda? The answer is that she 
is doing the very contrary. She 


is working hard to increase her 
population. And she is doing so 
through the offices of her gov- 
ernment. Under a decree of July 
8, 1944 she is encouraging 
larger families by such means as 
the creation of honors for moth- 
ers, the provision of benefit pay- 
ments for parents and children, 
the revision of taxes so as to en- 
courage births. Furthermore, 
there seems no reason whatever 
to believe that the Soviets will 
abandon this recently initiated 
program, whether it be on 
grounds of peace or on any 
other grounds. 
What Are The Motives? 

Such are some of the facts 
before us. Whatever the motives 
behind them, what is one to 
think of an American who in the 
face of them—in the face of the 
world picture they present—ad- 
vocates anything that will fur- 
ther lessen the country’s birth 
rate? Can he really be consid- 
ered a patriotic American, or 
even a balanced individual, if 
he is aware of the actual facts? 
Certain it is that, if there is 
any lesson that history teaches 
clearly, it is that any wealthy 
nation that deliberately sets out 
on a course that will eventually 
lead to its depcevulation while 
other great peoples continue con- 
sistently to grow, will not pro- 
mote peace but will invite a war 
of conquest. No larger group, no 
great power, has ever achieved 
what it regarded its rightful 


place in the sun, or maintained 
its advantages and independent 
status, in any other way except 
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by threat or actual force of 
arms. Certainly in the case of 
great powers history shows no 
substitute for an _ increasing 
population as an index of sound 
national health and morale and 
of a genuine guarantee of a peo- 
ples’ continued existence. 


But there is still another seri- 
ous lesson of history that the 
United States must keep in mind 
in the light of the proposed 
formula for peace to which we 
have been alluding. It is this: 
Even aside from all propaganda 
seeking to induce people to limit 
their families, the great danger 
that hangs over a highly-devel- 
oped material civilization such as 
ours, is precisely population de- 
cline. Whether our so-called sci- 
entists have overlooked this les- 
son of history or not, it is an in- 
escapable fact that, unless such 
a civilization is thoroughly per- 
meated with high spiritual ideals 
and sound moral principles, with 
a vital and effective religious 
motivation, its material prog- 
ress will inevitably outstrip its 
moral progress, with the result 
that the moral fiber of the peo- 
ple will give way and they will 
shirk the burdens of child-rear- 
ing. They will destroy themselves 
through voluntary family re- 
striction. 


The Reason 


~The reason for this is not far 
to seek. In such a civilization 
personal and individual values 
rise to the surface and become 
demanding self predominates. 
Social values are shunted aside 


or pushed into the background. 
In such a civilization the de- 
cisive factors that shape con- 
duct are not the common welfare, 
the good of the community, the 
survival of the nation—certainly 
not the honor and glory of God. 
They are to the contrary, self- 
aggrandizement, the satisfaction 
of personal ambition, the desire 
of ease and luxury and pleasure, 
unwillingness to sacrifice for 
others. The situation which re- 
sults weakens the family sense; 
it stills the social conscience. All 
this may show itself in various 
ways. But one way in which it 
is always certain to show itself 
is in a declining birth rate, in 
eventual depopulation. 
We Don’t Need It 

The lesson is obvious to all 
who retain an open mind in the 
matter—even aside from moral 
and religious considerations. The 
United States needs no such fake 
formula for peace as the advo- 
cacy of contraception. It needs 
no specious arguments further 
to encourage an already declin- 
ing birth rate. It needs the very 
contrary. It has already suffer- 
ed, and is still suffering from 
a destructive propaganda aimed 
at the child. It has already suf- 
fered, and is still suffering from 
an enemy within—from a ma- 
terially great, but spiritually 
weak civilization. Its crying need 
today is for a new family con- 
sciousness, a new attitude toward 
the primary purpose of the fam- 
ily, the child. Yes, the nation 
needs a_ rejuvenated family 
pride, a renewed appreciation of 
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the fundamental value of the 
family, of the social importance 
of the home. It needs a speedy 
reversal of the tendency to play 
down the child, an immediate re- 
jection of the notion that chil- 
dren are a misfortune, that the 
smallest number is a desirable 
number. that contraception is a 
road to peace. It needs the re- 
moval of economic restraints 
and handicaps that make child- 
rearing a task requiring heroic 
virtue. It needs a rebirth of the 
willingness to make sacrifices in 
the rearing of children. It needs 
the creation of an interest in 
participating in the future of 
the country through children. It 
needs the incessant inculcation 
of the truths expressed in the 
encyclical on Christian Marriage 
—that “among the blessings of 
marriage the child holds first 
place,” that “Christian parents 


must understand that they are 
destined ... to raise up fellow- 
citizens of the saints and mem- 
bers of God’s household,” that 
“both husband and wife receiv- 
ing these children with joy and 
gratitude from the hand of God, 
will regard them as candidates 
for everlasting bliss in God’s 
eternal home where they will 
bless both God and their parents 
forevermore.” 

Yes, those are some of the 
things our country needs—and 
needs badly—today. It needs a 
renewed family sense, a bringing 
of the child into its own again. 
It can only suffer from anything 
that will strike at the child, that 
will further weaken the home. 
An informed and unbiased citi- 
zen must join the cry, “away 
with contraceptive propaganda! 
Away with such a fake formula 
for peace!” 


Why Postpone It? 


When young people plan to postpone raising a family for a 
few years after marriage they usually base their perverted 
course on the specious plea that they can’t afford to have a 
baby until they get the furniture, home, or car paid for or a 
sufficient sum of money in the bank or, as they imply but do not 
say, until they overtake and perhaps gain a lap on the Joneses. 

This “can’t-afford” idea is as low as even the most despic- 
able Yankee spirit can sink, I should say, and when I say Yankee 


I mean North American. 


I maintain that anybody who is physically, morally, and 
financially fit to marry is fit to begin raising a family, and, if 
I had my way, anybody who married and remained childless for 
more than three years would begin then to pay the state an 
annual tax of approximately one-tenth of the annual income of 
husband and wife until a child was born or adopted. 

Childless so-called “homes” should be erased from the pic- 
ture of American life-—Dr. William Brady. 


What About Marriage Annulments? 


Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. 


A VERY unusual and interest- 

ing article was written for 
the September (1945) number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion 
by Leander B. Faber, of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York. This lawyer tells us that 
applications to the courts for an- 
nulments of marriages have in- 
creased in the past few years by 
nearly 1300%, and the grounds 
on which they make their appli- 
cation are chiefly deception and 
the determination of either hus- 
band or wife not to have chil- 
dren. 

Judge Faber holds parents re- 
sponsible for most early matri- 
monial troubles in that they al- 
low their sons or daughters to 
keep steady company before they 
have the proper concept of the 
nature of marriage or its duties; 
in that they often encourage 
their child to marry one who 
happens to have money or a lit- 
tle business, without making any 
investigation into his anteced- 
ents. He says: “Parents are re- 
sponsible for at least four an- 
nulments in five.” He cites the 
case of a well-to-do manufactur- 
er who “agreed to let his daugh- 
ter marry a young man on his 
own recognizance. The young 
fellow told Helene’s father that 
he was the son of an Oklahoma 
rancher, but, soon after the mar- 
riage, Ken was extradited to 
Texas on an embezzling charge. 


The law is more easily 
convinced than the Church 


Then, too late, Helene’s father 
discovered that his son-in-law 
had a police record a yard long.” 

He blames youths themselves 
for not ascertaining, early in 
courtship, whether the one with 
whom he (she) begins to keep 
company was ever married be- 
fore and for always taking his 
(her) word for it, even if he 
(she) insists that he (she) is 
free to marry. The Judge cites 
a number of cases where the 
young man or lady who claimed 
to be a widower or widow, actual- 
ly was separated from wife or 
husband who was sstill living. 
Every Diocesan Matrimonial 
Court deals with such cases very 
frequently. 

But what is most interesting 
about Judge Faber’s article is 
that he claims that until recent 
years it was always assumed 
that every couple entered the 
marriage state for the purpose 
of creating the family. He said 
that the law always thought of 
this as much as the Church did. 

He is altogether correct when 
he says: “Most civil grounds for 
annulment are recognized by 
Canon Law.” The grounds are 
recognized, but they are inter- 
preted differently. For instance, 
he says, “in four out of five 
cases the ground is fraud based 
on the secret determination of 
the husband or wife never to 
have children.” The Church 
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Court would not accept the sole 
testimony of interested parties 
in this matter. She would require 
the testimony of others to whom 
such determination was express- 
ed. For an annulment the con- 
tract must have been null from 
the beginning because of a diri- 
ment impediment. No determina- 
tion arrived at later is retro- 
active. 

The Judge, however, claims 
that “the law assumes that the 
intention to have children is an 
integral part of every marriage, 
whether children were mentioned 
before the wedding ceremony or 
not. . . . By concealing his dis- 
like of children Dick entered 
marriage under false pretenses 
... in the eyes of the law Ann 
was the victim of fraud.” 

The Catholic Church agrees 
with the Court that the willing- 
ness “to have children is an in- 
tegral part of every marriage”; 
but does not agree with it that 
the marriage can be nullified if, 
sometime after marriage, one of 


the parties expresses his objec- 
tion to having children. In fact, 
the marriage would be valid even 
if there were agreement not to 
have children. It would be null 
only if the man or woman made 
the “having of children” a con- 
dition for the engagement, and 
the other party later refused. 
Even then that “condition” 
would have to be proved before 
the Diocesan Matrimonial Court. 

The Judge does not believe 
that a “daughter could ever 
achieve a happy marriage with 
one who cared so little about her 
religious convictions that he 
would refuse to accede to her de- 
sires for the wedding ceremony 
itself.” Of course, the Church 
agrees with him here, because 
she knows that the Lord will 
not bless a marriage when one of 
the parties thereto will surren- 
der her religious convictions, or 
when the other will not show 
sufficient interest in his relation- 
ship to Almighty God to deserve 
any kind of a blessing. 


Divorce Becomes Fashionable 


Divorce is a thing which the newspapers now not only ad- 
vertise, but advance, almost as if it were a pleasure in itself. 
It may be, indeed, that all the flowers and festivities will now be 
transferred from the fashionable wedding to the fashionable 
divorce. A superb iced-and-frosted divorce cake will be provided 
for a feast and in military circles will be cut with the co-respon- 
dent’s sword. A dazzling display of divorce presents will be 
laid out for the inspection of the company, watched by a de- 
tective dressed as an ordinary divorce guest. Perhaps the old 
divorce breakfast will be revived; anyhow, toasts will be drunk, 
the guests will assemble on the doorstep to see the husband and 
| wife go off in opposite directions, and all will go merry as a di- 
vorce court belle.—G. K. Chesterton, 


Pleasure Can Hill Too-- 


Joseph A, Breig 


HUMANITY will not destroy 
itself with the atom-bomb. 
Humanity, I think, will never de- 
stroy itself with any weapon that 
wounds the flesh. From every 
peril that eye can see, or ear 
hear, or nerves feel, men may 
flee. Thousands, it is true, will 
stand and be slaughtered like 
sheep. But there will always be 
men and women wise enough or 
frightened enough to get out of 
danger. We humans are no- 
toriously careful of our bodies. 
At least, we are careful where 
pain is concerned. Broken bones 
and lacerated fiesh are things 
too uncomfortable to be ignored. 
We will all take our hands out 
of the fire. Nobody likes suffer- 
ing; and where suffering is in- 
volved, men can always be per- 
suaded to desist. In fact, they 
can hardly be persuaded to do 
otherwise. 


It’s Too Personal 


What we do like is pleasure; 
and pleasure is the possibility 
which I should explore if I were 
to set out—which God forbid !— 
to destroy the race. I should nev- 
er be so callow as to expect my 
fellowmen to commit mass sui- 
cide. Some could be led into do- 
ing so; but only some. Death, vio- 
lent and sudden death, hurts too 
much, and is too personal. Men 
will sometimes inflict it on oth- 
ers; but seldom on themselves. 


The revolution’s coming 
against baby-haters 


No, if I were out to destroy 
mankind, I should avoid blood- 
shed and suffering. I should 
look around for some pleasure 
that men might easily be per- 
suaded to abuse; some pleasure 
which, when sufficiently abused, 
would kill men imperceptibly. 
And I should never be satisfied 
with something that killed only 
the body. I should want to kill 
the soul too; because until that 
has been done, a man is not prop- 
erly dead. 


Kill Love Too 


And I should want to kill some- 
thing else as well. I should want 
to kill the capacity for love. Oth- 
erwise, the very men who were 
killing themselves with my pleas- 
ure would be warning other men 
away from it. They would, for 
instance, certainly be saving 
their children from it, by force 
if necessary. And as long as 
that kind of unselfishness went 
on, I should hardly succeed in 
wiping out mankind. 

What I should need would be 
some pleasure which would not 
only ruin the man, but would 
also ruin his capacity for wish- 
ing others well. If, let us say, 
I could find something which 
would make men so selfish that 
they would think of no one but 
themselves, and so cowardly that 
they would be afraid to pass on 
the gift of life to others, and so 
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weak that they could not cast 
aside their chains—. 

Suppose, for instance—dia- 
bolical thought!—suppose we 
could so enslave men to the pleas- 
ure of eating that they would 
want to be eating all the time. 
And suppose at the same time 
we could terrorize them, by some 
kind of mass propaganda, into 
believing that food properly di- 
gested would be the death of 
them. Supposing all that, I think 
we might confidently count on 
having, in no time at all, a race 
dead of starvation; a race dying 
of undernourishment while eat- 
ing itself into the grave; and a 
race simultaneously afraid to 
feed its own children. 

An Easier Way 

Well, that would do it, but I 
think there is an easier way. I 
think that if I were the devil 
in charge of this particular devii- 
ishness, I should concentrate on 
the pleasure of sex. Or rather, 
I should get men to concentrate 
on it, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. I should want them 
to think of the pleasure of sex 
apart from all the other pleas- 
ures that go with it—love and 
loyalty, the laughter of children, 
companionship, burdens mutual- 
ly borne and problems mutually 
solved, and all the rest of the 
things that make marriage won- 
derful. 

I should want my men and 
women to be sex fanatics; sex- 
maniacs; sex monomaniacs. I 
should want sex to occupy the 
center of their thoughts. I should 


throw sex at them from every 
billboard, every movie-screen, ev- 
ery newspaper and magazine and 
street-car placard. I should so 
surround them with sex that they 
would never get their minds off 
it. I should make of them slaves, 
hopeless abject sex-slaves ... 
and then, with satanic cunning, 
I should make them afraid of 
sex. 


I should use every device of 
publicity, every dodge of bally- 
hoo and advertising, to make 
them think that sex taken nat- 
urally and accepted with its nor- 
mal and delightful consequences, 
was a monster that would destroy 
them. I should form birth-con- 
trol leagues, and health clinics, 
and family limitation societies, 
and better baby clubs, to tell 
them that they must not let sex 
be what it is. I should make 
them more afraid of their own 
unborn children than of the big- 
gest atom-bomb that will ever 
be manufactured. 

Dangerous Babies 


I should tell them that a baby 
coming into the world will al- 
most inevitably kill its mother; 
and that if it doesn’t, it will cer- 
tainly eat the father out of house 
and home; and that if it is some- 
how reared to young manhood 
or womanhood, it will only be- 
come cannon-fodder in the next 
war. I should so bombard the 
poor boobs with baloney that 
they would think a baby in the 
house more dangerous than a 
man-eating tiger. And all the 
time I should keep them en- 
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slaved to sex, thinking about sex, 
brooding about sex. I should get 
them and keep them in the posi- 
tion of the men who wanted to 
do nothing but eat, but were 
afraid of nourishment. 


At that point, I think, I should 


have them where I wanted them. 
As the food fraidy-cats would be 
going around gorging themselves 
and vomiting, so the sex fraidy- 
cats would be going from clinic 
to clinic, debasing their man- 
hood and their womanhood as no 
human beings have ever degrad- 
ed themselves, no, not from the 
lowest savages to the most de- 
generate denizens of civilization. 
I should have produced the per- 
fect slavery, the slavery to self; 
and therefore the perfect selfish- 
ness, the selfishness that will not 
look into the mirror of the next 
generation; and the perfect cow- 
ardice, the cowardice that is 
afraid of its own sons and daugh- 
ters. And the human race, I 
think, would be well on its way 
to extinction—and as totally mis- 
erable as men can possibly be. 
Not A New Idea 


Well, that is the way I should 
go about it, supposing I were 
ever diabolical enough to desire 
the destruction of my own peo- 
ple; but now that I have written 
this article, suddenly it occurs 
to me that I have been antici- 
pated. Somebody else has had 
the idea before me. Somebody 
has more than had the idea; 
somebody is putting it into prac- 
tice. Somebody is actually con- 
spiring against the human race, 
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in exactly the manner I have out- 
lined. And I had thought that 
nobody but Beelzebub himself, 
nobody but the man-hating 
Prince of This World, nobody but 
the liar and the father of liars, 
would ever have dreamed of a 
program so utterly vile! 

Yet the fact remains. Some- 
body has thought of it, some- 
body has adopted it, somebody is 
promoting it. And I am just 
wondering who and why. Of 
one thing I am certain; the pro- 
moters have money. They spend 
enormous sums on their propa- 
ganda. You do not put anti- 
baby-clinics on every corner, you 
do not fill the mails with cir- 
culars, you do not buy space in 
the magazines, for nothing. Pub- 
licity comes high, as anybody 
who has ever run for political 
office can tell you. No, these peo- 
ple are not poor. 


Let Them Stop Living 


But they are terribly con- 
cerned about the poor. That is, 
they are concerned that the poor 
are so numerous. They do not 
propose to reduce the proportions 
by giving some of their money to 
the poor. No, they have a bet- 
ter plan than that. What they 
suggest is that the poor should 
stop living. Let them stay out 
of this world, off the face of this 
earth; let them not trouble the 
eyes and offend the noses of the 
wealthy with their teeming pres- 
ence. In a word, what they want 
the poor to do is to stop having 
babies. 
For there is one pleasure that 
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not even the poor must do with- 
out. They, too, can enjoy the 
happiness of marriage; and they 
alone seem to have the secret of 
really enjoying it, and of not be- 
ing afraid of it. Is it perhaps 
envy that sets some of these 
rich promoters at the business 
of trying to deprive the poor of 
their one inalienable joy—the 
love of husband and wife and 
children? Whatever their rea- 
sons, they are always lecturing 
the poor about having families 
too large; but they never by any 
chance say anything to the rich 
about not having family enough. 

They are always invading Mrs. 
Poore’s home along the railroad 
tracks to tell her how to run her 
life; but you never hear of them 
invading the mansions of the 
Riche-Wealthies along Park Ave- 
nue. Nor do you ever hear of 
their giving Mrs. Poore money 
with which to feed and educate 
her children. That is not the 
form their perverted charity 
takes. No, they build no hos- 
vitals for the Poores; they erect 
no homes for orphans; they pro- 
vide no food for hungry little 
ones; they create no jobs for the 
jobless. 


Catastrophe Feared 


To do these things would be 
to encourage their poor neigh- 
bors to go right on living, and 
to bring more children into the 
world; and that is not what they 
want. They do not love their 


fellowmen; they love themselves. 
And they find themselves incon- 
venienced and annoyed by the 
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presence of so many of the 
Poores. The Poores, they feel, 
are noisy and too numerous; it 
would be a better world without 
them. And there is always the 
possibility that there will even- 
tually be so many Poores that 
they will begin to demand their 
fair share of the goods of this 
earth. That, indeed, would be 
a catastrophe. 


So what the Riche-Wealthies 
do is to refuse to have children 
themselves; and the time and 
energy they would normally use 
in raising them, they devote to 
the business of nosing into the 
affairs of their poorer neighbors. 
Now the patience of the poor is 
proverbial; and so gigantic is 
their sense of humor that after 
the first flush of annoyance they 
usually laugh at the Riche- 
Wealthies and forget them. But 
somebody some day is going to 
push the Poores too far. 

Time For Action 


Some day the Poores are going 
to get angry. They are going 
to be sitting around the fire 
some night, after the children 
have been put to bed, and Mr. 
Poore is going to take his corn- 
cob out of his mouth with a 
work-hardened hand, and remark 
to his wife, “Was that woman 
here again today?” 


And Mrs. Poore, being truth- 
ful although fearful of her hus- 
band’s reaction, is going to say 
yes. Then Mr. Poore is going 
to sit cogitating for a while, and 
presently he will say, calmly and 
thoughtfully, “I think we’ve had 
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just about enough of that sort 
of thing.” 

And he will stand up from 
the fireside, stretch his hard 
muscles, and walk next door to 
talk to his poor neighbor. “Phil,” 
he will say, “I was just think- 
ing that I am not going to allow 
anybody to talk such filth to my 
wife any more. There’s things 
that are fit for human ears, and 
there’s things that ain’t.” 

“Phil,” he will say, “you know 
if I talked like that around your 
wife, you would break every bone 
in my body. And so would I 
break every bone in yours if you 
did it. Now, Phil, I was just 
wondering why we put up with 
it from these people who come 
down from the hill to lord it over 
us and pry into our private af- 
fairs. Phil, don’t you think it’s 
about time we taught them their 
manners? My home is no stud- 
farm, and neither is yours. How 
long are we going to let them 
talk as if it was?” 

“Phil,” he will say, “I don’t 
like my wife and my daughters— 


nor for that matter my boys 
either—walking past these filthy 
clinics on the main streets, or 
reading all that dirt in the mag- 
azines and newspapers, or listen- 
ing to the rottenness these crack- 
pots bring into the parlor. I 
think we’ve waited too long al- 
ready.” 

And Phil will scratch his chin 
and say it’s funny, but he’s been 
thinking along those lines him- 
self and wondering what the 
other men were thinking; and 
the word will spread from mouth 
to mouth and from home to 
home; and one black day there 
will break out, with a violence 
to raise the hair on a billiard- 
ball, the revolution that every- 
body who knows anything knows 
is coming — the _ revolution 
against the baby-haters, the 
birth-controllers, the pollution- 
ists, the mercy-murderers, the 
sex-merchants, the human stud- 
farm philosophers, and all the 
rest of the anti-mankind crowd. 

And I for one don’t want to 


get caught in the middle of it. 


My Dad 


Three small boys were bragging about the prowess of their 
dads. The first boy said: “My dad writes a few short lines, calls 
it a poem, sends it away and gets ten dollars for it.” 

“My dad,” spoke the second lad, “makes some dots on a 
piece of paper, calls it a song, sends it away and gets twenty- 


five dollars for it.” 


“That’s nothing,” spoke up the third, “my father writes out 
a sermon on a sheet of paper, gets up in the pulpit and reads it 
and it takes four men to bring in the money.” 


Doctor: “Well, son. I'll have to give you a tanning for 


that.” 


“How about a little local anesthetic first, dad?” 


Judgment 


A short story in which a mother 
looks back from eternity 


HE was conscious first of an 
extraordinary sense of well- 
being; it was as if she had awak- 
ened from the most refreshing 
sleep she had had in years. The 
mental cloudiness, the inexhaus- 
tible weariness, the never-ceasing 
pain, had all left her. There 
flashed before her a picture of 
a tree-lined sun-bathed Summer 
street of the town where she was 
born; skipping, skipping, fat 
yellow curls bouncing on her 
shoulders, and she so light that 
she scarcely touched the ground. 
She skimmed the earth; at any 
moment she might fly right off 
into space. Now after all the 
heavy years, she had won again 
that glorious sense of lightness. 


Suddenly she understood, for 
there on the bed lay the body of 
a little shriveled old woman. She 
had escaped at last. For the first 
time in her experience she was 
not interested in the two men 
and the two women who knelt 
weeping beside her bed; she was 
exulting too fiercely in her free- 
dom. She was done forever with 
that hampering clod with its in- 
satiable demands, its stupid re- 
strictions, always holding her 
down, pulling her back, sick, 
tired, aching, while her true self 
longed only to soar. She had 
been transformed into delight. 


Then in an instant her joy 
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became suspense, a breathless 
waiting. There was a Presence 
in the room. Awe and terror 
possessed her; humility engulf- 
ed her; all the universe seemed 
for a dreadful instant to be still. 
But a faint courage crept back 
to her. She had been a good 
woman; surely she could face 
this ordeal. 

She became aware of a ques- 
tion: What had she done with 
her life? 

“But, Father, you know all, 
my most secret thoughts, the 
innermost springs of my being. 
Must I put my answer into 
words?” 

Yet even as she finished she 
knew she had not uttered any 
words. A thought had come to 
her and in return she had form- 
ulated a thought. 

Well, she had been a wife and 
mother, and she had tried to 
do her duty and she thought she 
had succeeded. She had made a 
comfortable home for her family. 
She had loved birds and flowers, 
her garden was lovely, and the 
birds knew her for a friend, for 
they were in and out of her 
flowers all day. She had been 
a faithful and a patient wife. 

What had she done for her 
neighbors? Not a great deal; 
the children had really taken all 
her time and she felt that her 
first duty was to them. Besides, 


* Winner of first prize in a C. P. A. Short Story contest. 
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some of her neighbors were pret- 
ty impossible. One could not 
have much to do with them, one 
had to think of one’s children. 


Her greatest duty in life? Her 
children of course, and God knew 
she had done well with them. 
There they were now, all middle- 
aged and all completely virtuous. 
At the thought of her children 
warmth flooded her. They were 
indeed her justification. She had 
not been one of those selfish 
mothers, wanting to keep her 
children with her; it had been a 
real regret to her that Jane and 
Anthony had never married. 

Jane simply would not look 
at men. Even as a girl she 
seemed to despise them. Jane was 
rather difficult, touchy, irritable, 
but good, oh absolutely good. 
Since her husband had died Jane 
had given her the necessary prac- 
tice in patience; even some of 
the saints had prickly outsides. 

Anthony was never very well 
and he did like peace and quiet, 
as a matter of fact he could not 
have stood small children ram- 
paging about. 

Barbara had certainly been 
difficult, even now her mother 
could not remember without a 
shiver the days of Barbara’s girl- 
hood. But that was all long ago, 
and Barbara herself was a wife 
and mother and a thoroughly 
good one, too. Though of course 
she did bring her children up 
strangely, and in some ways 
seemed almost callous. 

Gregory, however, was pretty 
nearly perfect, sweet-natured, 


gay, laughing, the sunshine of 
her life. He let his wife more 
or less run things and the chil- 
dren were dreadfully spoiled, and 
he was not very clever at money- 
making. But when the children 
were not fighting, his household, 
in spite of its poverty, was un- 
questionably a jolly one. 

Yes, as a mother she felt she 
could stand unafraid. 


Why was she to look at them, 
to study them, she who knew 
their every aspect by heart? It 
was puzzling, but naturally she 
obeyed. Jane had always been 
the homely one, as the oldest she 
had been like an experiment that 
had not come off very well. Long 
and gaunt, her pointed face hol- 
low-cheeked and deep-eyed, her 
wispy brown hair parted in the 
middle and drawn back in a dan- 
gerous simplicity to a knot at 
the peak of her head, her ncse 
curiously flat yet contriving at 
the same time to turn up, her 
mouth finely cut but missing 
beauty by the compression of her 
bloodless lips, Jane, huddled now 
at the foot of her mother’s bed, 
had not a graceful line about 
her. 


Anthony should have been 
good-looking if there had not 
been something bleak about him. 
He too was tall and slenderly 
built, his shoulders, however, 
were pathetically narrow, and 
lately he had acquired a stoop 
which increased their inade- 
quacy. Still, if his light hair 
had been less sparse and stiff, 
his gray eyes brighter, and his 
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skin not stretched so tightly over 
his cheek-bones, he would have 
achieved undisputable good-looks. 


About Gregory there could be 
no discussion, his large vigorous 
body with its wealth of wavy 
brown hair, his shining hazel 
eyes, his laughing mouth dis- 
closing straight white teeth, 
made him the very pattern of 
healthy male beauty. 


Barbara came from the same 
mould, her strength and her 
glinting brown hair proved that, 
though her green eyes that glow- 
ed rather than shone, her bril- 
liant color, her short, curved, 
upper lip and her round chin 
revealed a more difficult nature 
than her brother’s healthy hedon- 
ism. 


Then a strange thing hap- 


pened. Before her very sight 
her children were no longer there 
and in their places knelt four 


curious creatures. At the foot 
of the bed where Jane had been 
was a twisted desiccated being, 
her tiny face shriveled like a rai- 
sin, her dim gaze fixed on va- 
cancy. Close beside her in An- 
thony’s place, knelt an appear- 
ance whose quick unceasing 
movements suggested the terri- 
fied dartings of a frightened 
bird. His glance jerked from 
point to point about the room. 
He could not even linger on his 
dead mother. He seemed in an 
agony of futile fear. On the far 
side of the bed, Barbara and 
Gregory had clung together in 
their grief. Who had come to 
take their places? Barbara she 


still could recognize, but she too 
was changed. She seemed more 
vigorous and strong, she actual- 
ly radiated power. Yet there was 
a drab and tarnished look about 
her, she was spotted and dishev- 
eled; in a word, she was not 
clean. The great mass that had 
been Gregory was only a gelatin- 
ous heap of being, its face 
turned upwards, seeking, seek- 
ing, and she remembered sharp- 
ly the pitiful groping look of a 
day-old kitten fumbling for its 
mother. 


“What is it, who are these who 
have replaced my children and 
why have they come?” she cried. 


Again that extraordinary sen- 
sation; she heard no voice but 
she received a thought, the an- 
swer to her agonized question. 
She understood that her hearing 
was no longer limited by ears, 
her seeing by eyes. She had come 
into a realm of perception, of 
understanding. Her voice was 
stilled but she had only to for- 
mulate a thought to have it com- 
prehended. So the truth came to 
her; she could no longer see her 
children’s bodies, but she could 
perceive their souls. 


Despair swept over her. What 
was the use of it all if her toil 
and love had produced only these 
monstrosities? 

“What have I done, Father? 
Wherein did I fail?” 

Slowly the vista of the years 
that had gone opened before her. 
She saw herself loving her chil- 
dren, sympathizing with them, 
guarding them from danger, 
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protecting them from pain. 
Surely this was the task of every 
mother and she had done hers 
well. Why were these pitiful 
abortions the result? Barbara, 
the rebel, was the only one who 
seemed to have reached the stat- 
ure of a personality, though 
soiled and tarnished in the pro- 
cess. 


Quietly, inexorably, the revela- 
tion came. Jane had needed love 
for her development. Without 
that she was sterile, shriveled 
like a fruit that has rotted be- 
fore ripening. But her mother 
was so afraid of evil and of suf- 
fering that she had hemmed the 
child about with a false prudish- 
ness until it was impossible for 
her‘to develop naturally. She 
fled from wifehood and matern- 
ity until all the love and tender- 
ness dormant within her died 
from lack of nourishment and 
left her dry and bitter, a living 
being who would never learn to 
live. 


Anthony’s nature was sensi- 
tive and shrinking, so she had 
shielded him from every harsh 
contact. When he had found 
school too trying an ordeal she 
had engaged a tutor for him. It 
was as if he had been born with 
an injured limb that might have 
grown healthy with painful ex- 
ercise, and she had allowed him 
to grow up a cripple rather than 
let him suffer. He had had to 
learn to meet life. She taught 
him only to run away from it. 
Without her how was he to face 
the world? 
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Gregory, gay, sweet, confiding, 
had come to her always for guid- 
ance. She had loved to help him, 
but now she knew with a dread- 
ful certainty that she had not 
helped. She had hindered. She 
had thought for him so long that 
he was incapable of thinking for 
himself. She was learning that 
no one had the right to invade 
another’s personality. An indol- 
ent good-nature marked Greg- 
ory, but he was not a man. He 
was only a buxom baby in man’s 
clothes. 


In spite of her, indeed against 
her wishes, Barbara alone had 
learned to face life. Endowed 
with innate courage, vital, head- 
strong, she had rebelled against 
her mother’s timidity, and she 
had rushed forth to meet adven- 
ture without guidance or help. 
Her mother shuddered still when 
she thought what memories must 
burn in Barbara’s mind. She had 
suffered but she had attained 
her stature; she was no trun- 
cated deformity. If she had had 
a mother equal in courage with 
her, who would have directed, 
not obstructed, she might have 
reached a finer and far purer de- 
velopment. 


She began to see herself for 
what she was, narrow, cowardly, 
stupid. It flashed upon her that 
she was living through that 
dread moment which she had 
always feared. She had come to 
judgment. And she had not only 
received the judgment of God; 
it was harder to bear than that, 
she had been taught to judge 
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herself as a weakling afraid of 
the great gift God had given her. 
She was terrified of danger, yet 
life was shot through with it. 
She ran from suffering, though 
God himself had suffered. She 
wondered drearily what would 
happen to her now. Was there 
any hope? 


A healing peace answered her. 
Because she had not hated her 
Creator, because in truth she 
had loved Him in her limited 
way, she was to have her chance. 
She was to learn the beauty of 
suffering, the necessity for cour- 
age, and in this way as with all 
of us she would attain happiness. 


It seemed to her odd that her 
children’s attention was still con- 
centrated on that shrunken shell 
within the bed. As the thought 
came to her Jane arose from her 
knees, and far away and dim her 
voice reached her: 


“See she has gone!” 


Anthony stood up. He looked 
at the still figure, then he fell 
into a chair nearby, his hands 
over his face. Gregory stared 
wildly about and with a despair- 
ing wail flung himself upon the 
bed: 


“Mother, Mother, what shall I 
do without you?” 


Barbara bent over him. 


“Don’t, my darling, think how 
terribly Mother would have felt 
to see you like this.” At her 
word he was quiet. 


But she had been gone a long 
time. Why had they only just 
discovered it. Then she knew 
that for them she had been gone 
only an instant, but for her the 
endless moments of Eternity had 
begun. 


Too Much Glamor Girl 


We wish to express our opinion of your weekly pin-up girl. 
To say that we do not admire cheese-cake or gaze hopefully and 
yearningly at some glamor girl would be a silly and inane 
statement. For we do, being as human as other folks. However, 
we have been in the E. T. O. for a couple of years and would ap- 
preciate a picture of a plain every-day home-like girl. Some- 
thing that would remind us of our own mother or sister. Or for 
that matter, the girl friend at home. We are a bit sick and tired 
of everlastingly seeing a girl in a tight-fitting bathing suit or 
draped in a close-fitting sarong. How about a picture of an or- 
dinary working girl or a picture of a young mother pursuing 
the duties of her household? These are the ones we will go back 
to after this turmoil is over. Not to a voluptuous blonde or a 
beauty queen.—Letter to the Editor of Yank, U.S. Service Paper. 
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Boy Meets. 


Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C. * 


COME of you who can never be 

satisfied will not be content 
with this article. You will say, 
as usual, that this is beating 
around the bush and that what 
you “really want to know” will 
remain unanswered. May I re- 
mind you that neither the pul- 
pit nor a magazine article is the 
proper vehicle for discussing 
problems of sex. Besides that 
nine out of ten of you know—if 
rot ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred—what’s right and what’s 
wrong; and whenever you do 
encounter an honest doubt you 
can get the answer from the 
priest, in or out of confession, 
as you may prefer. 

Two Kinds Of Courtship 

Christian courtship is quite 
different from pagan courtship 
—courtship as thought of and 
practiced by the world—a world 
that does not know Jesus Christ 
—or at least does not love Him! 
When you get down to it, the 
difference stems from the con- 
trary concepts of the nature and 
dignity of man and of marriage. 

It is a sad observation, yet 
true, that too many of you are 
more inclined to accept the 
world’s low standard for dates 
and courtship than the harder 
but infinitely higher and nobler 
standard of Our Lord. The one 
aim of these remarks is to lead 
you back to the Christian ideal—- 


There are two ways— 
the Christian and the payan 


if you have strayed from it: and 
to convince you that only by 
practising it will you be happy 
both before and after marriage. 


The World Is Cheap 


Take the nature of man. If 
you think of man as a high- 
grade animal or cultured 
brute, you are not going to be 
very backward about taking lib- 
erties on dates and in courtship. 
And the farther you go, the 
more you will definitely regard 
your Catholic Faith as a burden, 
a brake, a nuisance, as an ob- 
ject of hatred and of rejection! 
Your conscience will harden! 
Your religion will cease to be a 
life-giving dynamo and the chief 
source of your strength, conso- 
lation and merit. You will begin 
to manufacture excuses. You will 
find no particular reason not to 
indulge your lustful passions, to 
sacrifice, to carry your Cross! 


The world’s cheap idea of the 
nature of man and marriage has 
progressively popularized and 
sought to justify psychologically 
such lowly and nice-sounding 
“escapes” as “good times,” “com- 
panionate marriages,” “birth 
control” and, of course, “di- 
vorce.” In proportion as you 
“go” for the way of the world or 
let it “suck you in,” you too will 
dive below the level of reason- 
able and of Christian living. 


* From the pamphlet published by Our Sunday Visitor. 
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But ... If you regard your 
girl and yourself as Temples of 
the Holy Ghost—which you are 
—then you will be mighty care- 
ful not to pollute those Temples 
---either hers or your own! For, 
as Saint Paul plainly says, “If 
any man defile the Temple of 
God, him shall God destroy.” 

And again: “This is the will 
of God: your sanctification: that 
you should abstain from forni- 
cation. That every one of you 
should kncw how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and hon- 
or. Not in the passion of lust, 
like the Gentiles who know not 
God ... For God hath not called 
us to uncleanness but unto sanc- 
tification. Therefore, he that de- 
spises these things, despises not 
man but God who also has given 
His Spirit in us.” (J Thessalon- 
ians IV $). 


As you can see from these 
words of Saint Paul, you have, 
besides a tremendous dignity, 
a fearful responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of never degrading 
the Temple of God. This problem 
never hits nearer home than in 
the question of dates and court- 
ship, because there you are im- 
mediately concerned with human 
bodies, with Temples of Ged. 
And in handling the question, 
you must be realistic and honest 
enough to acknowledge the pres- 
ence and strength of unruly pas- 
sions, and the tendencies of the 
lower man forever urging you 
to defile those temples! Is it any 
wonder that Saint Paul once ex- 
claimed to his beloved spiritual 


children “With fear and trem- 
bling, work out your salvation!” 
(Philippians, ti, 12). 

Yes, you must be ready to face 
the facts; and you must be will- 
ing to listen to God’s own in- 
spired word. Even though it is 
true that you are only “a little 
lower than the angels” in digni- 
ty (Psalm viii, 6), it is also 
unfortunately true — and you 
know it from your own observa- 
tion or experience—that you are 
“vessels of iniquity” (Romans, 
vi, 18) and “vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction.” (Romans, 
ix, 22). Ask yourself; ask any- 
one; ask the whole world, if it is 
not very easy to profane God’s 
Temples! And yet reflect: What 
does God say? “If any man de- 
file the Temple of God, him 
shall God destroy, for the Tem- 
ple of God is holy, which (tem- 
ple) you are.” (I Corinthians, 
tii, 17). 

You must not underrate these 
words of Saint Paul. Listen to 
this. 


A Frightful Example 


One night, in Old Testament 
times, “Baltasar the king made 
a great feast for a thousand of 
his nobles and every one drank 
according to his age. And being 
now drunk, he commanded that 
they should bring the vessels of 
gold and silver which Nabucho- 
donosor his father had brought 
away from the Temple that was 
in Jerusalem, that the king and 
his nobles and wives might drink 
in them ... and they drank in 


them... In that same hour there 
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appeared fingers, as it were of 
the hand of a man, writing over 
against the candlestick upon the 
surface of the wall of the king’s 
palace; and the king beheld the 
joints of the hand that wrote 
... And this is the interpreta- 
tion of the word . . . God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and hath 
finished it... thou art weighed 
in the balance and found want- 
ing... Thy kingdom is divided 
and is given to the Medes and 
Persians . . . The same night 
Baltasar the Chaldean king was 
slain.” (Daniel V, 1-30). 

If God did not hesitate to 
slay a pagan and _ voluptuous 
king because he profaned a chal- 
ice of gold set aside for the serv- 
ice of the temple, do not think 
He will not avenge you—who 
know so much more by the full- 
ness of Revelation and the teach- 
ing of Christ and His Church— 
if you defile His Temples! God 
gives you His word that He will 
destroy you! And that destruc- 
tion need not be death: most 
often, following sinful dating 
and courtship, it is the destruc- 
tion of peace and joy in mar- 
riage. For further details con- 
sult your local newspapers. 

The Positive Side 


Once convinced that you and 
your girl are Temples of God, 
you will do everything you can, 
in a positive way, and at any 
price, to retain or regain your 
personal purity and to protect 
the modesty and loveliness of the 
girl you respect—even as St. 
Joseph kept himself spotless and 


safeguarded the virginity of 
Mary the Mother of God! 

You will keep ever in mind 
the natural and necessary rela- 
tionship between your conduct 
now and your status later wm 
marriage. If you want the girl 
you go with now to be the best 
wife she can be for you and the 
best mother she can be for your 
children; if you yourself want to 
be the best husband you can be 
for her and the best father you 
can be for your children, there 
are no two ways about this: you 
end she cannot spoil one an- 
other now on your dates and in 
courtship! 


If you are selfish, loose, crude, 
animalistic and unreasonable 
now, do not expect that you are 
going to be unselfish, highmind- 
ed, gentlemanly, spiritual and 
controlled in marriage? That 
isn’t the way the walk up the 
aisle to the altar works. The 
Sacraments—matrimony includ- 
ed—do not change nature, they 
elevate it—if it is disposed to be 
elevated. 


Living up to the Christian 
ideal of holy purity obviously 
implies the greatest caution and 
prudence with regard to such 
things as kissing, embracing, 
dancing and drinking. Not that 
any one of these things is wrong 
in itself, but you can never for- 
get—much as you would like to 
—the fact of concupiscence. That 
fact means that human nature is 
upset, that the law of the flesh 
is ceaselessly fighting the law of 
the mind. Because of this fact, 
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it is all too easy to ignite the 
passions. (Leave liquor alone or 
be very moderate). And it is all 
too hard not to follow the “sim- 
ple” way of the world which ig- 
nores the struggle, tries to for- 
get, pretends, sells the priceless 
Christian heritage of life divine 
for the sordid mess of sense- 
nerve-and-muscle life lived in the 
barnyard. 
A Sensible Program 

Not to wind up in this pigsty, 
wou need a program. 

(1) You will consecrate your- 
selves to the Mother of God and 
Saint Joseph. 

(2) You will frequently tap 
divine grace at its fonts in this 
world—mass and Holy Com- 
munion, confession and prayer. 

(3) You will never be too 
much alone. 

(4) You will understandingly 
break away at the first sign of 
danger. 

(5) You will not overempha- 
size the merely physical, bodily 
aspect of dates and courtship 
but will rather, in proportion, 
also cultivate your mutual in- 
terests of mind and heart: a 
taste for good reading and 
music, conversation and sports. 

(6) You will learn how to 
walk—and like it. 

(7) You will gradually learn 
to prefer to keep out of night- 
clubs and hot-spots because it 
will dawn on you that the say- 
ing, “the world is too much with 
us,” really means something. 

Confession A Special Help 

Falsely you think, “Priests do 


not understand the force of fall- 
en nature.” They do. The Moth- 
er of God is “our tainted na- 
ture’s solitary boast.” And St. 
Paul himself put it in writing 
for the world that he knew the 
sting of the flesh. As a matter of 
fact, because of their studies and 
the thousands of true-life 
dramas priests hear, they hap- 
pen to be the best qualified men 
in the world to understand and 
to sympathize. But they respect 
the truth and love Jesus Christ. 
They will not tell you black is 
white or that yielding to tempta- 
tion is not a sin. 
Buck Up, The Saints Did 


Learn to buck up under pres- 
sure. Pray for the grace and 
the strength of the saints! 

Never make the stupid mis- 
take of thinking the saints had 
a different nature, lived impos- 
sible and unreal lives. The saints 
had what it takes. Learn your 
lesson from them. With regard 
to the problems that come up 
between you and your girl, you 
will never “come through” un- 
less by the grace of God and 
your own Christian Heroism. 

Pray that your girl may be as 
strong as St. Agatha. Agatha 
said to the judge and her exe- 
cutioner: “I die gladly. Aren’t 
you ashamed to touch my breasts 
-—you who were nourished by 
your mother’s breasts?” 

And, as for yourself, pray 
that you may be as strong as 
St. Thomas Aquinas. He was 
confronted by an attractive but 
evil girl and he drove her out 
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of his room with a fiery fagot! 
He would not dilly-dally with the 
occasion of sin! 

You may be tempted to think 
remarks such as these are “way 
out of focus,” “that this is the 
twentieth century, Father: for- 
get it.” Don’t fool yourself. If 
you don’t see eye to eye with the 
saints, you are the one out of 
focus. They knew and loved 
Jesus Christ. They saw the value 
of their bodies and souls. They 
understood the language of 
heaven and hell. 

And do not drown yourself in 
a stream of false self-pity: “Why 
am I tempted so?” “I can’t put 
up with these things five, six, 
seven years!” Get your bearings. 
There are thousands of young 
men and women your age, as 
healthy as you, as strong, as cap- 
able of love, who have vowed 
their chastity to God for life. 


No Cross—No Christian 


Remember Whose disciple you 
are. “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily and fol- 
low Me.” ... Take up your cross 

. not Our Lord’s, not any- 
body else’s . . . your own. 

And what is your cross, if 
not these temptations, these 
things that go against your 
grain, these forbidden yet at- 
tractive pleasures? ... “And fol- 
low Me”... that is—along the 
road to Calvary: that hard, nar- 
row, steep and rickety road 
which leads to crucifixion of 
your flesh and its concupis- 
cences! 
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If you buckle under pressure 
now; if you spoil your Chris- 
tian courtship; if you make an 
orgy out of dates, you wander 
off that road; you get onto the 
broadway of self-indulgence, 
comfort, lust—the highway of 
sin, death, destruction, hell! You 
throw away your cross, you cease 
to be a Christian. For, you must 
have a cross to be a Christian. 
You must carry it to the dread- 
ful death of Calvary. Yes, death! 
You and she must die! 


This is not sad. Bring on no 
flowers. Ring no mourning bells. 
Write no requiems. Listen once 
again to the great St. Paul: “If 
you live according to the flesh, 
you shall die; but if by the 
Spirit you mortify the deeds of 
the flesh, you shall live.” It is 
again the Christian contradic- 
tion, the paradox of life and 
death. “For he that shall save 
his life shall lose it; and he that 
shall lose his life, for My sake, 
shall save it.” 


It all leads to but one conclu- 
sion: 


By The Cross—the Cross of 
Chaste Christian Courtship—you 
will most assuredly suffer, but 
you have nothing worthwhile to 
lose and you have everything 
worthwhile to gain. Place your- 
self willingly upon it. Stretch out 
your hands. Invite the nails. En- 
dure the agony. Give up the 
ghost. You will enjoy the Resur- 
rection of a happy, holy, ever- 
lasting marriage! God strength- 
en and encourage you! 
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‘Thelia’ 


She always comes 
late to church 


THE lisping pronunciation of 

Celia’s name is traceable, I 
am told, to her husband Henry 
who found the sibilant “c” diffi- 
cult to pronounce. Long before 
my appearance in the parish his 
wife was known as Henry’s 
Thelia. 


Thelia must have been a lovely 
bride. Fair skin, good features, 
grey-blue eyes fringed with dark 
lashes, brown hair combined to 
make her attractive even as she 
grew old. 


Years ago as I sat in church 
on a Sunday morning and al- 
lowed my glance a little freedom 
as Father finished early Mass, 
I studied the figure in the pew 
across the aisle and slightly 
in front of me. Thelia’s cos- 
tume was usually black. Over 
the collar of her dress little ten- 
drils of hair became entangled 
in the fingers of the baby whose 
arm encircled her neck. Thelia 
always had a baby. Children of 
various ages climbed over the 
pew during Mass yet never grew 
obstreperous. Thelia’s mother- 
ly smile could admonish more ef- 
fectively than another’s sharp 
rebuke. 


Thelia and Henry always came 
late to church, always paraded 
up to the front and leisurely 
wedged the youngsters into their 
places. Nobody ever criticised 
the tardy entrance. Wasn’t it 


Anne Rush Riley 


plain to be seen that it would 
require a super-woman to get 
so many wiggling children ready 
for the “Eight o’clock,” and allow 
for the last minute mishaps that 
descend upon the most syste- 
matic household? And Thelia was 
none too systematic at best. Be- 
sides, they all came together—a 
beautiful custom now almost ex- 
tinct. Thelia would have no 
scattering to different Masses: 
they all came late for the first 
Mass. 

Life seemed good to Thelia. 
Then tragedy befell. A careless 
autoist drove through the crowd 
coming from Vespers and struck 
down one of her pretty daugh- 
ters, crippling her for life. In 
spite of her grief Thelia held no 
bitterness in her heart, uttered 
no hysterical invective against 
the culprit. God had permitted 
this to happen for some myste- 
rious reason of His own. She 
bore her cross bravely, using 
funds badly needed for living ex- 
penses, to alleviate the pain of 
the crippled girl. 

Thelia’s family grew up. Her 
boys became good farmers, her 
daughters good housekeepers. 
The eldest daughter married; 
and Thelia’s expression at the 
marriage ceremony was a blend- 
ing of motherly pride and moth- 
erly wistfulness—seen through 
a mist by the congregation be- 
cause tears moistened the moth- 
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er’s face all during the cere- 
mony. 


A few years ago Henry died. 
We all missed him from the eon- 
gregation though he had been, 
mostly, a silent man. Thelia’s 
appearance in church thereafter 
brought tears to our eyes: un- 
til— 

One Sunday she bore in her 
arms the infant child of her first 
born. Grandmotherly pride sub- 
merged grief and care pretty ef- 
fectively. God had given Thelia 
a new interest in life. 


She is no paragon. A “touchy” 
disposition rather complicates 
matters for the women of the 
parish when a project is un- 
der way. If asked to wash dishes 
at a church dinner, Thelia may 
be offended; but if the chairman 
asks what will Thelia do for the 
good of the cause, she may take 
on the lowliest job available. If 
told what she must contribute 
towards the upkeep of the church, 
Thelia may resent what she con- 
siders an intrusion on her pri- 
vacy; but given an opportunity to 
declare herself without sugges- 
tion or coercion, she will pledge 
more than she can afford. 


In earlier days when sociabil- 
ity found outlet in all day visits 
among farmers’ wives; and sick- 
ness in a home meant offers of 
assistance from every neighbor 
in the community, Thelia filled 
her neighborly role generously 
and smilingly.. Now that our 
territory is honeycombed with 
clubs, women of Thelia’s age 
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have no occasion to visit. The 
youngsters will represent the 
family at “club.” When Thelia’s 
girls entertain in their turn, 
Thelia’s domicile is made up to 
date and attractive as any one’s, 
with no slip in the service, no 
lack of currently popular 
gadgets, favors and whatnot. 


In the intervals when Thelia 
comes to church I still find my- 
self engrossed in looking back 
on her history. It is a simple 
tale, no highlights, not a spectac- 
ular incident in the whole story, 
save the accident to her daugh- 
ter. Thelia and Henry were 
pioneers. They gave of their 
energies and substance to build 
the cosey parish church. They 
bore all the vicissitudes and dis- 
couragements of primitive life, 
never doubting the justice or 
necessity of doing so. Lean years 
and years of plenty found them 
performing their duties and ful- 
filling their responsibilities as 
good Catholics. 

Last Sunday as I glanced 
across the aisle again and 
saw Thelia with her head 
bent in prayer and her ro- 
sary slipping through her 
fingers, I saw a new picture. The 
white hair, which sometime back 
would have suggested the word 
“frowzy,” suddenly became a 
halo above the sweet old face— 
the halo that God may transform 
into everlasting brightness for 
these humdrum Thelias and 
Henrys whose children have in- 
herited, and will transmit, the 
beautiful Catholic faith. 
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What Every Hride Should Anow 


Don’t be cheated— 
get your instructions 


WHEN a young couple are pre- 

paring for marriage, there 
are several things on which they 
must be thoroughly instructed. 
The priest to whom they come 
has an obligation to impart this 
instruction, because on it de- 
pends the right understanding 
of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of marriage. Sometimes 
the circumstances are such that 
proper instruction may not be 
received unless the couple insist 
on it, even going out of their 
way or sacrificing other engage- 
ments to receive it. These are, 
in general, the topics on which 
every bride and bridegroom must 
be thoroughly informed before 
marriage: 


1. The sacredness of the mar- 
riage bond. Marriage is a con- 
tract between a man and a wom- 
an that has been raised to the 
character of a sacrament by 
Christ. Therefore everything 
that pertains to marriage is holy. 
Through it, husband and wife 
are to assist one another in sav- 
ing their souls; through it they 
are to bring children into the 
world whose salvation they are 
to seek with their own; through 
it they are to give joy to one an- 
other and help one another avoid 
sin. All that is done in the ser- 
vice of these purposes is good 
and virtuous; and God provides 
special graces in marriage that 
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they may be done properly. 
Therefore the couple should enter 
marriage in the state of grace, 
if possible receiving the sacra- 
ments of penance and holy Com- 
munion, and fully conscious of 
their responsibilities to God. 


2. The inseparability of the 
bond. The couple entering mar- 
riage must know beforehand that 
while they are free to marry or 
not, once validly married they 
can never be freed from their ob- 
ligations to one another. The rea- 
sons for this must also be 
known: nature forbids divorce 
and remarriage because divorce 
renders impossible the primary 
purpose of marriage: the proper 
procreation and education of chil- 
dren. God has explicitly pro- 
hibited divorce and remarriage, 
stigmatizing it as adultery. And 
He has created in the hearts of 
men and women the instinctive 
desire to promise fidelity until 
death to the partners they have 
chosen. 


3. The rights and duties of 
marriage.. In marriage a man 
and woman give to one another 
the right to their bodies, for all 
the activities necessary for the 
procreation of children, and, sub- 
ject to that purpose, for the man- 
ifestation of love and the giving 
of joy to one another. Thorough 
knowledge of what is right and 
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wrong in the exercise of the mar- 
riage privilege should be had be- 
fore marriage, and no one should 
assume that he or she knows 
enough about it and needs no in- 
struction. The number of un- 
happy marriages caused by ig- 
norance or misinformation about 
the privilege is incalculable. 
Joined to this instruction must 
be that concerning allied duties 
toward one another, toward chil- 


dren, toward parents and rela- 
tives. 

The above is not to be taken 
as a complete instruction. It is 
only an outline of the subjects 
to be covered in such an instruc- 
tion. The important point is 
that every engaged and soon-to- 
be-married couple should insist 
that they be given a thorough 
instruction on the rights and 
duties of marriage by a priest. 


Bing, Inc. 


When Bing Crosby walks into the NBC studios in Hollywood 
to rehearse his weekly radio program, he usually looks as if he 
had just holed out on the 18th green and had by-passed the 


. locker room. No necktie is ever in evidence. His sport shirt airly 


overhangs his slacks. His brown felt hat relaxes on the back of 
his head. He is likely to be chewing gum and smoking a charred 
and potent pipe caked black with primordial ash. 


He perches himself on a high bookkeeper’s stool beside a 
microphone and wise-cracks with musicians and sound engineers. 
When the time comes for him to sing, he shifts his gum into one 
cheek, clamps his pipe between his rear molars and effortlessly 
exudes the velvety, faultlessly enunciated baritone phrases that 
have made him the best-liked and best-paid entertainer in the 
world. 


The air of imperturbable composure which Crosby wears at 
all times, in public and in private, stems from the inner relaxa- 
tion of a completely successful man. No performer in history 
has ever achieved such ascendancy in so many media of expres- 
sion. His films brought more money into motion-picture offices 
last year than those of any other star. He topped all polls of 
radio listeners as the most popular singer on the air. His re- 
cordings have outsold all others by overwhelming margins for 
the last ten years. His songs are heard daily in canned concerts 
and short-wave broadcasts, in juke joints and private homes 
around the earth. Our fighting men have come to regard his 
voice as the voice of home. Crosby has become a kind of national 
institution—Condensed by the Reader’s Digest from Lincoln 
Barnett’s article in Life. 
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From Potatoes To Pigskins 


A new way to provide 
an athletic field 


T’S a far cry from potatoes to 
“pigskins,” but for Father Jo- 
seph Hylden, of Grand Forks, 
N. D., Irish spuds have a definite 
bearing on football. 

To begin with, Father Hylden 
is chaplain and teacher of agri- 
culture at St. James Academy, 
Grand Forks. On the side he 
finds time to coach the Academy 
football squad. Therein lies the 
story. 

During the past few years the 
Academy teams have played 
their games at the stadium of 
the University of North Dakota. 
But when the University an- 
nounced last fall that it would 
resume football this year, St. 
James’ was forced to look for 
a new football field. 

The Bad News 


“When we got the bad news,” 
Father Hylden says with a trace 
of Norwegian in his speech, “I 
wondered what the fellows would 
think. We had just bought new 
uniforms and our schedule was 
almost completed. We were in a 
real ‘fix.’ The public school 
field is clear over on the other 
side of town, and their schedule 
was sure to conflict with ours, 
anyhow. But just when I was on 
the point of calling the team in 
to tell them that football was 
‘out,’ a prize potato on my win- 
dowsill caught my eye. 

“ ‘Shucks,’ I thought, ‘there’s 
plenty of open space around the 


Christopher E. Fullman 


Academy. Why couldn’t we buy 
some land, plant potatoes on it, 
sell the crop and make enough 
money to finance turning the lot 
into a football field?’ 

“One after another, the ideas 
poured into my head. But would 
they work? I decided to take a 
chance and sent for the boys to 
tell them of my plans. 

Cards On The Table 


“As they filed into the room, 
their faces reflected curiosity 
about the purpose of this Feb- 
ruary football meeting. 

“ ‘Look here, fellows,’ I began. 
‘Football is out for us next fall 
unless we decide to do something 
about it.’ The word ‘out’ pro- 
duced a look of dismay on their 
faces which deepened as I told 
them about the football field sit- 
uation, 

“‘Gee whiz, Father,’ said 
Gordy Blessum, captain and 
quarterback of the team, ‘what 
about those new uniforms we 
bought? We can’t turn them over 
to the moths. There must be 
something we can do to get a 
field.’ 

“*You’re right, Gordy,’ I an- 
swered. ‘That’s why I called this 
meeting. Do you see this spud? 
Well, what do you think of rais- 
ing a crop of potatoes this sum- 
mer to pay for buying a lot and 
putting it into shape as_ the 
Academy’s own field?’ 

“Right from the start the 
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gang was with me. They listened 
enthusiastically while I explain- 
ed my plans to them, and when 
I asked for volunteers to help in 
the work, they signed up to a 
man. 

“The first thing on our pro- 
gram was finding a good location 
for our future football field. 
Hardly a stone’s throw from the 
Academy was a wide expanse of 
lots which the county land office 
had put up for sale for delin- 
quent taxes at $500.00. So far, 
so good! But we had to act fast. 
Real estate interests were aware 
of its value since the city plan- 
ning committee had included it 
in their program of development. 

The Bishop Approved 


“Immediately I contacted the 
Bishop, got his approval, and 
with $500 which I had borrowed 
from a friend, walked into the 
land office and closed the deal. 

“Tt was now March and we had 
to arrange for the ploughing and 
planting of our future football 
field. Here my farm friends and 
agricultural background came in 
handy. The Bushee brothers and 
the Farmers’ Co-op donated 125 
bushels of certified seed pota- 
toes. Flaat Farm Supply offered 
us all the fertilizer we would 
need, and Gerald Ryan gave us 
a large supply of insect spray. 

“Things were looking rosy now 
and I said a few extra prayers 
to St. Joe asking him to carry 
on in behalf of the Academy’s 
athletic field. 


“In the middle of April a se- 
rious snag threatened to ruin all 


our plans. The city planning 
committee had decided that an 
alley-way would have to be run 
right through the field on the 
fifty-yard-line-to-be. Our hopes 
went crashing. 

“The disappointment was only 
momentary, though, for when I 
explained our predicament to the 
officials, they agreed to vacate 
the right-of-way. We were now 
free to go ahead with our ‘pota- 
toes to pigskin’ program.” 

And geo ahead they did. 

With a tractor borrowed from 
a nearby farmer, Father Hylden 
and his football players ploughed, 
disced, and harrowed the field. 
On May 22 the planting began. 


By the second week in June 
the young sprouts were starting 
to pop up in long straight rows. 
But now it was time for Father 
Joe, as the boys call him, to pack 
up for summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“Before leaving Grand Forks,” 
he told me, “I called a strategy 
meeting of the football squad. 

“ ‘Fellows,’ I said, ‘we’ve made 
a great start. Let’s keep up the 
good work all summer long. 
While I’m gone, Lars Anderson 
and Don Olson have agreed to 
cultivate and spray the pota- 
toes every week or so. But you’ll 
have to hoe the individual plants, 
if we want to get a good crop.’ ” 


100% Backing 


The boys were with him 100%, 
and Father Hylden appointed 
Sam Schiele “captain” of the 
west fifty rows, and “Pinky” 
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Whalen, boss of the east fifty 
rows. 

“Remember, fellows,” he warn- 
ed them. “You’re going to have 
to do some smart quarterbacking 
to win this game when the lure 
of baseball and swimming gets 
pretty tough. But if you get 
your teams organized and play 
‘heads-up’ ball, we'll have an 
Academy field of which we can 
all be proud.” 

Father Hylden is of medium 
height and build, but he packs a 
wallop in his 165 pounds. His 
acquaintance with farming and 
football is first-hand. During 
his college days he played quar- 
terback under Joe Benda at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minnesota. 

Ask him about farming and 
he’ll remind you that he hails 


from Walsh County, North Da- 
kota, one of the greatest potato 
farming areas in the country. 

“But a potato field is a long 
way off from a football field,” 
we suggest. 

At this his eyes flash and he 
says: “Not at all! We have 12 
acres planted which should yield 
at least 2400 bushels. At $1.25 
per bushel, we should be able to 
sell them for $3,000.00. We have 
already made arrangements with 
a local contractor to grade and 
sod the field as soon as the crop 
is lifted. 

“And,” he adds with a twinkle 
in his eye, “if that sounds like 
counting your chickens before 
they’re hatched, just remember 
that St. Joe has been on our 
side right along. We don’t think 
he’ll let us down now.” 


Canadian Woman at 39 Mother of 19 Children 


At the age of 39 years, Mrs. Olivier Brault, of Ferme 
Neuve, has been the mother of 19 children including six sets of 
twins, and she has been a grandmother for five years. 


These facts are told in La Presse, Montreal daily French- 


language newspaper, which sent reporters to visit this French 
Canadian family who live on the shores of the Lievre river about 
12 miles north of Mont Laurier. The father is 42 years of 


age. The family owns 150 acres of well developed farm 
land. 


Of the 19 children, 12 are living. Mrs. Brault was 15 i, 
years of age when she married, and when she was 34 years of 
age she became a grandmother. Her eldest daughter, Marie- 
Reine, was married in her seventeenth year. Today she is the 
mother of three children. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Brault come from large families. Mr. 


Brault was one of a family of 15 children, and Mrs. Brault 
one of a family of 10 children. 
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A story of two sisters 
and the boy next door 


NNE RANDALL had no love 
for gardening. It set her 
quite apart from the people in 
Redclover who kept neat garden 
plots. Many of them had been 
born on farms and had moved 


in to Redclover. They called 
Redclover the “city” although 
the population was somewhat 


under two thousand. 

Lenore Randall, on the other 
hand, fitted into the town like 
a finger in an old glove. She 
went there to teach in the high 
school and when the little house 
across the street from the school 
was put up for sale, Lenore 
bought it the same day. It was 
winter at the time, but Lenore 
avidly studied seed catalogues 
and plotted out the lot, scaled 
down to quarter-inches instead 
of feet, and by late January the 
place was practically blooming— 
in her mind’s eye. In spite of be- 
ing sisters, Anne and Lenore 
were as different as sand and 
water. 

“Of course, it’s lovely, Sis,” 
Anne said in early February, 
“but a garden on paper is one 
thing and to get right down on 
the ol’ knees and grub out the 
weeds is something else again.” 

Anne’s vivid blue eyes flicked 
over her white hands and the 
tapering fingernails, rosy and 
long. She pushed back her smooth 
blonde hair and stretched com- 
fortably in the warmth of the 
hearthfire. 


Uctober Hose 


L. M. Mitchell 


Lenore pushed another log on 
the fire and gave the whole fire 
a competent poke. “Well, of 
course, a garden’s work. But last 
year I helped the botany teacher 
with the school victory garden 
and—” 

Anne’s gay laughter filled the 
room. “Theory, darling. Theory! 
‘long *bout July-time, when the 
bookstore doesn’t need Annie 
for "bout two-three weeks meb- 
be—” she trilled her laughter 
again. “But the house itself is 
sweet. I’ll tell you, I will come 
out during vacation and bake 
you some good things to eat 
while you crawl about on all 
fours, disposing of ants and 
bugs and worms and garnering 
stringless beans and lima beans 
and crisp little lettuces.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Lenore told 
her promptly. “Only, don’t 
count too heavily on the vegeta- 
bles because everyone in town 
has a huge garden and the vege- 
tables sell for almost nothing. 
In fact, they give away cucum- 
bers and melons and radishes 
and things like that. And, look 
at this crimson climbing rose, 
Anne. Everblooming!” Lenore’s 
grey eyes grew nearly purple in 
their excitement and her scar- 
let lips curved in joyous antici- 
pation of her prowess as a gar- 
dener. 

On Monday morning Anne was 
back in the City behind the 
counter at the boulevard book 
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shop and Lenore sat primly be- 
hind a school desk, her mind held 
rigidly to the problems of solid 
geometry. If, at moments, her 
thoughts were filled with crim- 
son everblooming roses, she 
jerked them back hurriedly to 
the schoolroom. And that after- 
noon, just as Lenore started to 
cross the street to go home, a 
tall, blond young man at the 
wheel of a cream-colored con- 
vertible drew up at the curb. 


“Does Mrs. Seastrom live in 
this street or the next one 
north?” His voice had a chuckle 
in it and his eyes had crinkles 
at the outer corners as if he had 
only just finished laughter—or 
perhaps was about to launch into 
it again. 

“Right next door, there to— 
to my house,” Lenore said 
breathlessly. 


He regarded her for a moment 
and then touched his hat. 
“Thanks.” 

Lenore privately was a little 
sorry she had identified her own 
place so boldly. After all, it was 
a small town and if he had been 
at all anxious to know where she 
lived, the task would not be too 
difficult. The fact that she had 
just been walking down the path 
from the high school would re- 
veal the probability that she was 
a teacher there. 


Although he stayed until past 
dark, Lenore saw nothing more 
of him. His convertible sat at the 
parkway waiting and at ten min- 
utes past nine Lenore saw him 
jump in and the car whizzed 


past her house. Mrs. Seastrom, 
usually talkative, had little to 
say the next afternoon about 
him. “My nephew, my sister's 
son,” she said briefly. Lenore 
gathered the impression that 
Mrs. Seastrom did not think too 
highly of him but that might 
be due, Lenore thought, to the 
possession of the cream-colored 
convertible which practically 
marked anyone (in Redclover, 
at least!) as a pretty smooth ar- 
ticle! His name? 


“Well, his right name is Ros- 
well Hunter but as far as I 
know, I’m the only living soul 
to call him Roswell. Everyone 
else calls him Buzz.” Mrs. Sea- 
strom’s mouth was very tight 
when she had given out this 
fact. 


“Cute!” Lenore said. 


Mrs. Seastrom only elevated 
her already high eyebrows a 
little more. 

Whenever he visited Redclover 
during the Spring, Lenore 
managed to find something 
in the yard or garden that need- 
ed attention. Once, when Mrs. 
Seastrom was walking to the 
car with Buzz, she called to 
Lenore and made a formal and 
very stiff little introduction. 
“This is the nephew I told you 
about called—uh—Buzz,” she 
explained to Lenore. 

He threw back his head and 
his brown eyes were hidden in 
the laugh that came. “Are you 
as old-fashioned as the rest of 
them out here, Miss Randall?” 
he asked Lenore. 
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Lenore, torn between desire 
to be courteous to her neigh- 
bor and the truth that she was 
really up-to-the-minute if not a 
few moments ahead, blushed. 


“J—uh, you like gardening?” 
he asked her. 

“Oh, yes!” Lenore said enthu- 
siastically, happy to be moored 
on safe ground again. 


“Mmmm,” he murmured. 
“Well, be seeing you.” He was 
under the wheel with an eel-like 
motion and the motor purred and 
with a burst of dust, the car was 
gone. 

In April a new high school 
principal was elected by the lo- 
cal school board and he spent 
more hours than the neighbors 
thought really necessary, sitting 
on the front porch of Miss 
Randall’s home. And Lenore 
was very lonely when he went 
to Columbia for a summer 
course. Anne, coming out for 
the week-end, was hugely inter- 
ested in all these comings and 
goings, especially the principal, 
Macey Covert. 

“And Macey is positively mad 
about my roses, Anne,” Lenore 
said seriously. “It is really a 
link between us—the gardening 
and all.” 


Anne laughed cheerfully. 
“Well, if I have to get down on 
my paws and thrust my lily- 
white hands into that filthy dirt 
to get me a husband, it looks as 
if they’re going to have to carve 
out Miss Anne Randall—lved 
her long pink nails more than 
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roses—on my nice little granite 
headstone. Yup! Ah, don’t lak 
gardening nohow, Mis’ Lenore,” 
she drawled amusedly. 

“You ought to get serious, 
Anne!” snapped Lenore. 

In late September, after a 
hard day at _ school, Lenore 
climbed up on a rickety ladder to 
fasten a rose trellis loosened by 
what she called the equinoxial 
storms. Whether the wind blew 
up suddenly or whether she 
merely lost her balance, Lenore 
never knew. One moment she 
was high on a seven-foot lad- 
der, and the next moment she 
was on the driveway, the bones 
of her right arm sticking un- 
pleasantly and painfully through 
the skin. One thing and an- 
other had postponed Anne’s va- 
cation and so now she asked for 
it, to help her sister. 


Anne had no objection to 
washing dishes or making beds 
or cooking. She flatly refused to 
touch the garden, though. It was 
not until she flew outside one 
early morning in October and 
saw Lenore regarding the roses 
sadly that she relented. 

“Oh, well! What is it that 
you want done to the things,” 
Anne said crossly. “And don’t 
pile it on because I give you 
warning, I’m going to do only 
the minimum to get the things 
through the winter so you can 
look after them yourself in the 
Spring.” 

Lenore fairly sang her de- 
light. With her left hand, she 
pointed here and pointed there. 
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After the luncheon dishes were 
washed and Lenore had gone 
downtown to the doctor’s office 
for the infra-red lights on the 
arm, Anne sulkily went outside. 
She moaned and she groaned 
and she tore little slits in her 
hands with rose thorns and she 
growled endlessly. 


Then she heard a laugh. “You 
take your pleasures the hard 
way, don’t you, Miss Randall. I 
heard the groans and the moans 
and I thought to myself, ‘If the 
gal’s really hurt, somebody 
ought to do something’ and my 
aunt being gone, I came over.” 


“And you can go right back 
again!” said Anne furiously. “I 
didn’t call for any help, I assure 
you. Look at my hands! Just 
look at them!” And to her hor- 
ror, she burst into tears. 

Like most men, this one was 
bewildered by the tears. And he 
was more bewildered that Miss 
Randall who had been so de- 
lighted to see him other times, 
now sent him back to his aunt’s. 
“If you don’t honestly like this 
gardening stuff, what do you 
do it for?” he demanded harsh- 
ly. 
And at that moment, Lenore 
came back and walked around 
the side of the house. “What are 
you doing to my sister!” she ask- 
ed coldly. ““Anne, what did he—” 

Buzz stared back and forth 
between them, puzzled. “But I 
thought—” 

“You go and think someplace 
else!” stormed Anne. “Like this 
garden stuff, my left-handed 


grandfather! Do I look silly? 
Do I?” 

Lenore was laughing a little 
now. “Anne, this is Roswell Hun- 
ter but everyone outside of Red- 
clover calls him Buzz. And I’m 
telling you, Buzz, Anne definite- 
ly does not like gardening. She’s 
just doing it to help me out, my 
arm being in bad shape.” 

“And you don’t like garden- 
ing? You’re the first girl I’ve 
ever met who actively did not 
like it. Some are sort of luke- 
warm in their thinking about 
it and others are teetering on 
the approach. But me, I do not 
like grubbing in the dirt and 
more, I have to live right smack 
in the metropolitan area where 
all gardening is strictly o-u-t—” 

But Anne was scowling. “Go 
away. Or else get to work and 
do something so I can go inside 
and get scrubbed.” 

“Me?” he countered. 


“And why not? I don’t like it. 
You don’t like it. So why—why 
should I be the scape goat?” 

“Lenore’s your’ sister—uh, 
we-ell, she might—who knows, 
she might be mine, too, some- 
day. Eh, Lenore?” 


But before any more could be 
said, Mrs. Seastrom was back 
home and her stern voice called, 
“Roswell. Roswell... .” 


“Well,” Lenore said when she 
and Anne were alone. “That is 
absolutely the strangest begin- 
ning of a courtship I ever saw 
or heard of.” 


“Courtship!” snapped Anne. 
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But her dimples were dancing in 
and out of her creamy face and 
a slight blush was mounting 
towards her smooth forehead. 
“Hand me that bunch of rocks 
beside you, Sis. I have to anchor 
down this bedding on the roses.” 

And as they spoke, the last 
petals of the crimson rose show- 
ered down on them. 


“The October roses are the 
last,” said Anne happily. 

“There'll be more, 
Spring,” Lenore remarked. 

And next door the cheery 
whistle of Buzz might be heard, 
for no apparent reason what- 
ever except that it was October 
and Anne was under the shower 
of crimson rose petals. 
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Sports Find Real Friend in Pope Pius 


The world of sports found a staunch friend in Pope Pius XII, 
who granted touring American sports writers an audience and 
urged them to stress the need for athletics in the postwar com- 


monwealth of nations. 


“Sports on the whole are essential, helping to deter juvenile 
delinquency through providing healthful recreation and proper 
environments causing healthy bodies and healthy minds, result- 


ing in good citizens,” he said. 


Referring to St. Paul as an early advocate of athletics, His 
Holiness said the idea of not indulging in sports is far from the 


Christian idea. 


“The human body is a masterpiece of God’s work and 
should be properly cared for in appreciation,” he said. 

Although he would not endorse any specific sport, stressing 
that virtually all were beneficial if properly pursued, he gave 
American football an indirect pat on the back. 

Recalling his visit to the United States in 1936 when he was 
Papal Secretary of State, he mentioned a trip to Notre Dame 
University. One of the writers asked what he thought of the 


Notre Dame football team. 


“You’d have to see it with your own eyes to believe it,” he 


said. 


The Pope met the writers privately in the ambassadorial 
room. He emphasized his interest in the world of athletics by 
recalling that last May he held a large audience for sports lead- 


ers in the Rome area. 


Although the Pope was frail as a boy and never participated 
in athletics, it was evident through his friendly discussion that 
he admired American enthusiasm for sports.—Jack Cuddy, 


United Press Sports Writer. 
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“| Heard The Banns Published...” 


A friendly letter with an 
odd twist 


My dear Thomas: 

No doubt you are burning up 
with curiosity as to the reason 
prompting this letter. I know 
that I would be in just such a 
state were I to receive a letter 
from someone for the first time 
in eight years. Well, bear with 
me while I try to explain every- 
thing from the very beginning. 
Then perhaps you will under- 
stand and overlook my, shall we 
call it, impertinence?—for hav- 
ing taken the liberty to write 
you. 

It all began last week when 
two of us were assigned to Glen- 
cove to help out over the week- 
end in our house there. You 
can imagine how thrilled I was 
to be sent so close to my home 
town which I had not seen for 
so many long years. It is only 
about five miles to Farlow, isn’t 
it? At any rate, we arrived at 
our destination in due time and 
order and the weekend passed 
quickly. Sunday morning I ask- 
ed if we might attend Mass in 
Farlow. On the way to the 
church I was as excited as a 
little boy going to his first cir- 
cus, so much so in fact that I’m 
afraid our chauffeur must have 
formed some questionable opin- 
ions of us. I saw him shake his 
head so many times! 

When we arrived before the 
church, the people were just com- 
ing from the 9:30 Mass and then 
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the ‘fireworks’ began. I think it 
was Mrs. Sloan who first noticed 
and recognized me. Need I speak 
of what followed? Somehow we 
managed to say hello to every- 
one as they crowded around hurl- 
ing questions and greetings, 
though of course names were 
somewhat hazy if not completely 
forgotten. However, I did man- 
age to recollect a few at the op- 
portune moment. At last, as 
breathless as a football player 
after a run down the field, my 
companion and I entered the 
church. 

Father Logan, bless him, with 
his exemplary punctualit: enter- 
ed the sanctuary at precisely 
10:30 to say the High Mass. You 
know he hasn’t changed one bit 
since I last saw him? But to 
get on to the point of my story, 
it was after the Gospel that my 
most pleasant surprise occurred. 
I say most pleasant because it 
seemed to surpass even my short 
visit to my home later that after- 
noon. 

After making the announce- 
ments regarding Masses to be 
said during the week and so on, 
Father paused—I might say, 
paused rather dramatically. 
(Can’t you just see him stand- 
ing there in the pulpit, his eyes 
piercing into yours?) Then 


slowly he read the banns. I 
didn’t pay much attention until 
he mentioned the name, your 
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name, and then first a cold chill, 
afterwards a warm glow pene- 
trated through me. A lump 
formed in my throat and suspic- 
ious gleams were in my eyes. Un- 
believable, I tried to convince 
myself! Not Tommy Corlan! 
Why he’s a mere boy, and a very 
mischievous boy at that! 

Memories stirred. Pleasant 
scenes reappeared. Scenes when 
we two were always found to- 
gether no matter where. the 
‘gang’ went. Yes, together even 
though you were so much young- 
er than I. (There’re two years’ 
difference in our ages, aren’t 
there?) With a smile I recall 
how the neighbors used to shake 
their heads every time they’d 
see us trooping down the street. 
Then ... I went away and the 
past was forgotten. It had to be. 
And now.... 

Fate with its customary in- 
considerateness brought me back 
to reality. Mere boy? Yes. 
Eight years ago. 

Well Tommy, if I may still 
address you so, that is the rea- 


son behind this letter. I felt 
that I must write to congratu- 
late you on your wonderful de- 
cision. Your choice of spouse, 
of your life’s partner is of course 
not to be questioned. No need to 
say that you couldn’t have done 
better had you tried. There is 
none better, as you’ll have occas- 
ion to agree in later life. 


In case I don’t get another op- 
portunity to write you before the 
nuptials take place—you realize 
how infrequently we do write— 
may I now request a favor? Yes, 
you’ve guessed it. I’d like to be 
present at the great event, so 
don’t forget an old, though some- 
what hidden friend when you ad- 
dress your invitations. There’s 
nothing I’d enjoy better than to 
see you made a priest of God 
forever. I’m sure our superior 
would gladly grant me the neces- 
sary permission. 

Pray for me, Tommy. God be 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
Sister M. Demetria,—— 


Our Mother 


The Spouse of Christ cannot become wanton. She is a 
virgin and chaste. She knows one house, and guards the 
sanctity of one bridal chamber with chase reserve. She keeps 
us for God. She appoints to the Kingdom the sons to whom 
she has given life. Whoever has been separated from the 
Church is yoked with an adulteress, is separated from the 
Promises made to the Church. Nor shall he who leaves 
Christ’s Church arrive at Christ’s rewards. He is a stranger, 
he is sacrilegious, he is an enemy. Who has not the Church 
for mother can no longer have God for Father.—St. Cyprian, 
De Unitate Ecclesiae, n. 6. 
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For the Children 


Uctober Feasts 


ABOVE the altar in the church 

of Saint Mary is the win- 
dow of Christ The King. Each 
Sunday at Mass, the children 
loved to kneel close beneath it, 
and gaze upward at the figure of 
Christ clothed in the red vest- 
ments of a priest and crowned in 
gold and jewels. 


One day mother reminded the 
children that in October we cele- 
brate the Feast of Christ the 
King. She said, “In this month 
we have many feast days, feasts 
of those who loved and served 
Christ the King on earth and 
who now live with Him in Heav- 
en.” 


“The Feast of the Guardian 
Angels on October 2, reminds us 
that on the day of our Baptism, 
Christ who is our God and King, 
gave each of us an angel to 
guard us and to help us love our 
Heavenly King. On October 3 
the little Saint Therese tells us 
to love Christ. When she was a 
child of fifteen she left a good 
father and a happy home. She 
went to become a Carmelite nun 
in a convent in the city of Li- 
sieux. There, as a nun she work- 
ed and prayed to show her love 
of Christ. Therese was very lone- 
ly for her father. She missed her 
happy home. She found it hard 
to be a Carmelite nun when she 
was still but a child. But she 
did it anyway. Christ, who saw 
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her love, soon called her home 
to live with Him in Heaven. 

“The Feast of Saint Francis 
of Assisi comes on October 4. 
Saint Francis left his home, the 
love of his parents and all his 
friends. He served Christ by 
caring for the poor and the sick. 
He told those, who did not know 
Jesus, of His sufferings and 
death for us and for all men in 
every part of the world. Francis 
was rich but gave to the poor 
until he had nothing he could 
call his own. He went about beg- 
ging, begging people to love God, 
and begging people to help the 
poor, the sick and the lonely. Of 
the gifts which were given him, 
Francis kept only the meanest 
ones for himself. He wanted to 
be poor out of love for Christ. 
Francis worked hard during all 
His life. One day Christ came to 
Francis and took Him home to 
Heaven to sing with the angels 
forever and ever. 

“There are many who loved 
Christ the King whose feasts 
are in October. There is Saint 
Margaret Mary on the 17th day. 
Margy dear, you may be proud 
that you are named for her. 

Saint Simon and Saint Jude 
have their feast on October 28. 
They lived on earth with Jesus. 
They knew Him and talked with 
Him. They spent all their lives 
working for Jesus. At last one 
day they were killed because 
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they loved Jesus more than any- 
thing else in the world. Today 
there are many priests who like 
Saints Simon and Jude are giv- 
ing their lives because they love 
Jesus. 

“There is no one who helps us 
love Christ our King more than 
Mary our Heavenly Mother. We 
celebrate the feast of her moth- 
ering us on October 11. When 
God’s angel stood before Mary 
and asked her to be Jesus’ Moth- 
er, Mary knew that God was 
asking her to be our Mother too. 
We who in Baptism have become 
Christians, or other Christs, 
know that the Mother of Christ 
is as truly our Mother as she 
was the Mother of our Heavenly 
King. Mary stays with us al- 
ways to help us serve Jesus. She 


helps little children to love and 
obey their parents. She helps 
mother and daddy take good care 
of you, and teach you the way to 
act so that some day you may 
live with God in Heaven. 

“Each time you kneel before 
the window of Christ the King 
promise Him that you will try 
always to love His Mother and 
to love Him all the days of your 
life. Ask Him to help you do 
this. Ask the angels and the 
saints to help you. Then you may 
be sure that some day Christ the 
King will come to you as He did 
to Saint Francis, Saint Therese, 
and all His other friends on 
earth. He will lead you into His 
Heavenly Kingdom where you 
may praise Him forever and 
ever.” 


Stories of Children 


A little girl came home late one afternoon with her mother, 
after a leisurely walk through a cemetery, and said: 

“Mummy, I read all the words on all the tombstones, and 
what I want to know is, where do they bury all the sinners?” 


Willie was dejectedly walking home from school and his 
woebegone appearance attracted the attention of a kind-hearted 


old lady. 


“What is troubling you, my little man?” she asked. 
“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” replied Willie. 
“Why, that’s absurd,” remarked the old lady. “How can 


that be?” 


“Teacher kept me in after school because I cculdn’t spell 
them,” was Willie’s dismal answer. 


The aged lady next door had been quite ill, so one morning 
Willie’s mother said to her small son, “Willie, run over and see 


how old Mrs. Smith is.” 


Willie departed, but in a few minutes came back and said: 
“She says it is none of your business.” 
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Popular Literature in Pamphlet Form 


1 So You Think You‘re Tough? 

. 6 Why You Should Be A Catholic. 
No. 7 Youth and Chastity. 

: 8 The Bible An Authority Only In Catholic Hands. 
No. 9 Catholic Answer. 
No. 11 Make the Mass Live. 
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Popular Discussion Club Pamphlets 


“Religion and Life’’ (Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4) 
Per Volume 


“Barbarous Babies’ 

“Everything To Gain’’ 

“Christian Marriage’’ 

“What the Mass Means” 

“What Catholics Do At Mass’’ 
“Capital and Labor’ 

“A Catechism on Birth Control’’ 
“Preparation for Catholic Family Life’’ 
“ABC Religion—Training Child in Home” 
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“Religion In A Changing World’ 


“Modern Questions’ 
(A special compilation of chapters from Series 
1, 2, 3, 4, intended to provide a full year’s 
course.) 


“Modern Questions” 
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